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Lv rHOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED 
years ago it was a punishable vftense to complain 
about the depression in Attica... to name the foreign 
powers which were taking over the Athenian colonies 

or to mention debts and diminishing employment. 

Only Solon, the poet, was brave enough to defy 
this law. And even he sought to escape its penalty by 
feigning madness as he stood in public plac es cry Ing 
for action against his country’s enemies .. . preaching 
revision of interest rates... and, above all, pleading 
for a new form of representatly e government based 
on popular elec tions. 

But as there was no printing, no publishing, no 
avenue through which he could reach masses of people 
with his message, Solon never saw his governmental 
reforms put into practice, Not until he had been dead 
150 years did enough Athenian citizens become ac- 
quainted with his ideas to adopt them as a constitution, 

lruly, modern science can count no greater vic- 
tories than those inventions in printing which have 


made it possible for new discoveries, new ideas to 
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No one listened to the Earliest Writer 


emocracy until he feigned madness 
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become available to all people in hours instead of 


centuries. The latest contribution Science has made 
to this important art has been Kleerfect, The Perfect 
Printing Paper. 

Kleerfect is the most modern of printing papers 
because its strength has been developed to capitalize 
on the maximum speed of modern presses. Because its 
opacity has been devised to eliminate “show-through” 
of the heavy solids incident to modern typography. 
Because in it two sidedness of surtace and color have 
been banished, for all practical purposes, and printing 
of equally high quality on both sides made practical. 
Because its neutral color frees printed matter from 
glare — makes messages more readable —and brings 
the greatest ettectiy eness to the reproduction of illus- 
trations in one to four colors. 

If you are an advertiser or publisher you will be 
vitally interested in the economies Kleertect brings 
to better work. For full information on them and for 
samples of printing on Kleertect, please write our 


advertising office in Chicago 





NEW YORK, 122 East 42nd Street 
THE PERFECT PRINTING PAPER 
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HIS is the way John French described in 1651 

one of the oldest unit operations of chemical 

engineering . . . the process of filtration. The 
process was centuries old when French recorded his 
experience. The Chinese are believed to have filtered 
their wine by means of siphoning as early as 2000 
B.C. Plato referred to it in 400 B. C. Fabric bags, 
strainers, and sand were used as filtration mediums 
in the 8th century. Significant of the vast progress 
made in the development of 
this single unit operation of 
chemical engineering in modern 
times is the fact that hundreds 
of different types of filters and 
thousands of modifications of 
basic types are recorded in the 
Most of this 


equipment development has oc- 


patent office. 
curred since the turn of the 
century. 


It is this continuous application 


of new equipment that distin- 
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guishes today’s chemical engineering from yesterday's 
labored pioneering. Aiding and abetting this great 
advance in processing equipment is the chemical engi- 
neer, the reader of Chem & Met. The equipment 
has been developed either for him or by him to pro- 
duce at less cost more and better products such as 
plastics, medicines and drugs, alcohol, petroleum, 
rubber, soap, glass, fertilizers, cement, ceramics, gas, 
explosives and the like. 

If these chemical engineers can 
use what you are selling there 
is a simple, economical way to 
win their favorable considera- 
tion and help your salesmen 
bring home their orders. A 
non-stop schedule of advertis- 
ing in Chem & Met will ac- 
complish these results because 
chemical engineers, ever on 
the alert for new methods and 
new materials, know they can 


rely on Chem & Met to keep 





them posted. 


CHEMICAL & METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING 
A McGraw-Hill Publication 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Coal tower and conveyor at Richmond Station, Philadelphia Electric Co. A full description of the 


ee ew 165,000-kw. addition to this plant is published in August POWER PLANT ENGINEERING. 
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A Modern Information Conveyor 


In many respects POWER PLANT ENGINEERING functions 


like a modern, cost-reducing conveyor of materials. «4 

b 
Month after month it delivers a wealth of operating and » 
buying information to more than 18,000 men responsible 4 
for the generation, transmission, distribution and utilization 5 
of power. “ 


POWER PLANT ENGINEERING bridges long distances be- 
tween buyer and seller. It provides straight-line, business- ‘ 


building contacts with prospective buyers between the sales- ¢« 
er ( 
men’s visits. It makes these contacts at low cost. , 
T 
; 


For example, POWER PLANT ENGINEERING will convey 
forceful full-page selling messages to chief engineers, plant 
superintendents and other important power plant men at 
less than a penny per call. First September forms close 
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NEXT MONTH 


e “Changing Methods in Equipment Distri- 
Pbution."—The second of a series of articles by 

@ Bernard Lester, assistant sales manager, indus- 
Mtrial department, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
1c. mpany, and author of “Marketing Industrial 
Equipment.” 


@ “Air Conditioning—An Opportunity for In- 
Mdustrial Marketers..—A romantic story of the 

“depression baby” which today is keeping many 
working day and night; an analysis oi 
)the major markets for industrial air conditioning 
Pinstallations, and the incidental market for equip- 
Hment and materials as component parts. 


e “Export Business Is Often Overlooked.”— 
) Great effort is being mac> to open up foreign trade 
for industrial products; how to go after this busi- 
Wness; regulations, practices, financing, and com- 
me per sation of representatives necessary to be ob- 
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@ “Getting an O.K. for a Bigger Appropria- : 
Hyton.”’-—-The method one advertising manager 

used to visualize the need for more intensive pro- 

motional effort. It worked. 


@ “How Technical Men Appraise Advertising 
Copy.”—This survey, with tabulated results and 
illustrations, shows that engineers are human in 
their reaction to advertising. 


Selling Catalogs."—Essentials for 
king the catalog real sales pieces rather than 


ere reference books. 
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_ Published monthly by Advertising Publications, Inc., 
et 100 East Ohio St., Chicago. Telephone: Dela- 
were 1337. New York Office: 330 W. Forty-Second 
Street. Telephone: BR. 9-6432. Single copies, 10 
7) cents. Subscription, $1.00 per year. Canadian 
| end foreign subscriptions, $1.50 a year. Accept- 
ence under the Act of June 5, 1934, authorized 
f June 20, 1935. 
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A NEW story for your salesmen... 
A NEW copy slant for your advertising 





7. new F.H.A. Plan legalizes bank loans 
up to $50,000 per plant for modernizing 
plants or equipment. AND, under the plan, 
separate finance companies may be set up for 






financing sales of new equipment to other plants. 






Everyone agrees that literally billions of dol- 






lars of plant improvements and modernization 






are needed. Here at last is a clean-cut, workable 






plan that brings buyer and seller together on 






terms each can employ to advantage. The last 












alibi of the buyer —“no money to spend”— is 


y whet 
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vial build this story into your Fall sales and ad- 
us <. . 

scene *- 
of obsol vertising plans. 


WRITE FOR THIS BOOKLET—TODAY 









This comprehensive booklet written especially for in- order to turn this sales opportunity into actual orders. i 
dustrial advertisers explains what the F.H.A. Plan is, Get copies of this booklet for yourself and your com- 
what it covers, how loans are made, how “credit com- pany’s executives. Additional copies will be available later 
panies” can be organized by manufacturers — everything for your salesmen. Write, "phone or wire the nearest 

the sales and advertising departments need to know in McGraw-Hill office. 9 
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McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. : 
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AHEAD OF 


The fastest progress is made by keeping ahead of 


the wave. 


The biggest wave in the residential building 
market since 1931 started in the first half of the 
present year, with a 58 per cent increase over the 
corresponding period of last year—$208,000,000 
as against $131,000,000-and almost entirely pri- 


vate new construction. 


Clients of Sweet’s Catalog Service are on the 
front side of this wave. Their catalogs and catalog 


data, filed in Sweet’s, are at this moment on the 


OR it 





Ewing Galloway 


THE WAVE 


job in thousands of active offices of architects and 


contractors who are planning and executing a 


rapidly increasing number of projects. 


Plan to distribute your catalog in the new 
Sweet’s file which is now being compiled. If you 
need a new catalog at once, ask us about our 
preprint service, through which you can make 


the earliest possible sales contact with the archi- 


tects and contractors handling these jobs. 


SWEETS CATALOG SERVICE 


119 WEST FORTIETH STREET - 


NEW YORE 














Dealers Who Are 
Leaders in the Upswing 


Will Serve You Best 








The consistent leadership of the Automatic Heat 
and Air Conditioning industry in the business up- 
swing continues unchallenged. As a result this 
field has attracted the leading merchandisers 


from more than thirty closely allied industries. 


These leaders are both increasing dollar vol- 
ume and smoothing out the seasonal automatic 
heating and cir conditioning curves by taking on 
the sale of related items such as heating special- 
ties, refrigerators, and straight heating. They are 
fully equipped to do an aggressive sales job for 
manufacturers of oil burners, stokers, gas heating 
equipment, refrigerators, heating specialties, or 


straight heating. 


The most economical way to reach them is 
through AUTOMATIC HEAT and AIR CONDI- 
TIONING, the one publication blanketing these 
leaders in the upswing regardless of the fields 


from which they come. 





AUTOMATIC HEAT 
AIR CONDITIONING 


A DOMESTIC ENGINEERING PUBLICATION 


1900 Prairie Ave.., Chicago, Illinois 
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NDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


DISTRIBUTION * SALES PROMOTION * ADVERTISING 


By BERNARD LESTER 


Assistant Sales Manager, Industrial Department 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company 
Author of “Marketing Industrial Equipment" 


Sales Promotion In the 


Sale of Factory Equipment 


Eprror’s Note: This is the first of a series of articles on indus- 
trial marketing to be written especially for this publication by Mr. 
Lester, who has lectured on the subject since 1931 at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh and for many years before the students on the 
Westinghouse training course. Having occupied a managerial 
position in the industrial sales department of Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Company for over twenty-five years, Mr. Lester’s 
premises are based on practical experience and observation in the 
work he writes about. Formerly in charge of fractional horse- 
power motor sales, chiefly to manufacturers of motor driven ap- 
pliances, he is now in general charge of sales of electrical apparatus 
to industries. His book “Marketing Industrial Equipment,” was 
recently published by McGraw-Hill Book Company. His next 
subject will be “Changing Methods in Equipment Distribution.” 





factured products and manufacturing 
processes requiring machinery are 
rapidly changing, and much existing 
machinery is no longer suitable or 
economical. 

To meet this accumulated market, 
machinery and equipment builders 
have been spending large amounts of 
capital to develop new and changed 
machinery. Already with an upturn 


@ The business world is awaiting to- 
day the revival of industries engaged 
in the manufacture of capital goods. 
Obsolescence in factory equipment 
has been steadily progressing for five 
years, and there never was a time 
when there existed so great a need for 
modernization as the present. Much 
of the machinery now installed in in- 
dustry is not worn out. But manu- 
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in business such machinery is becom- 
ing available and must be marketed. 
This need for new developments in 
machinery has been recognized by 
most builders, but I think it is par- 
ticularly true that most machinery 
builders have not fully recognized the 
necessity of corresponding develop- 
ment in the method of sales distribu- 
tion. It is just as necessary for the 
machinery and equipment builder to 
revamp his methods of distribution, as 
it is to redesign the machinery lines 
he offers for sale. This constitutes 
the most vital problem facing sales 
management today. 

@ We do most common operations 
such as cutting a piece of paper, or 
driving a nail, with both hands. One 
hand holds the paper or the nail while 
the other operates the scissors or ham- 
mer. It is much the same with sell- 
ing, for there are two phases to sell- 
ing machinery and equipment—per- 
sonal solicitation and sales promotion. 
These are the two vital forces that 
produce action to the advantage of 
seller and buyer alike. 
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To produce the reflection effect in this photograph the chain 


belt was photographed on glass underlaid with black velvet. 
Made for Chain Belt Company, Milwaukee, Wis., by Pohlman 
& Rogahn Company, and used in recent advertising material. 
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The sales methods pursued in the 
distribution of commodity goods such 
as food, toilet articles and apparel, 
differ materially from the sales meth- 
ods used in the distribution of ma- 
chinery and equipment. Such com- 
modities are bought to use, and sales 
promotion may actually make the 
sale, so that the retailer need only ac- 
cept the order. Factory equipment 
is bought only for the reason that in 
use it will produce goods or services 
at a profit. Fundamentally, then, 
sales problems and sales methods differ 
materially, and since, as we have seen, 
sales promotion is one phase of selling, 
the sales promotional programs and 
character of effort must of necessity 
be quite different. 

@ Our psychological attitude toward 
machinery has been undergoing a 
rapid change. A parallel has existed 
in our attitude toward the automobile. 
Years ago the latter was a means of 
obtaining a novel and enjoyable ex- 


perience—that of being transported 
by an engine in place of a horse. To- 
day, the automobile is to most of us 
simply a device which will transport 
us safely, comfortably, speedily, and 
ecnomically. The machine in indus- 
try is simply a means to an end, that 
end being increased profits to the 
user. With machinery going into all 
industry, the new methods of selling 
machinery must include not only an 
exposition of the merits of the ma- 
chine per se, but a study of plant, 
process, and profits or loss of the pros- 
pective user. The real service upon 
which the machinery salesman bases 
his effort is that of showing the way 
for increased profits to the user. 
Let us consider a line of action 
originating with the machinery and 
equipment builder through the sales 
representative or machinery agent to 
the purchaser. In studying sales meth- 
ods we must start with the equipment 
to be sold, and offer a consideration 


of its merits, must then take our posi- 
tion at the other end of the line of 
action—with the user. Equipment is 
never sold to companies, but to indi- 
viduals within the company — t 
human beings in various spheres of 
activity and influence, all having 
likes and dislikes, prejudices and emo 
tions. We must learn to know what 
their interests are in regard to the 
particular equipment, how they think 
and act. Unless the customer’s view- 
point is fully understood in program- 
ming sales action, the action will be 
worse than wasted. 

@ The following illustration from 
“Marketing Industrial Equipment’ 
will show exactly what is in the 
writer’s mind: 

“Some years ago, a manufacturer 
of ventilating units, which had a 
broad market in restaurants, laundries, 
bakeries, motion-picture houses, gar- 
ages, factories, and auditoriums, car- 
ried on a sales promotion and adver- 
tising program intended to assist in 
the sale of its product to a large num- 
ber of possible buyers. The litera- 
ture was prepared carefully, showing 
the construction and appearance of 
the apparatus, including complete 
data listing the various types, lines, 
sizes, and ratings available. Since the 
machinery was a combination of a 
fan and an electric motor, the manu- 
facturer chose to advertise in maga- 
zines that reached both classes of 
prospects. Meager results were ob- 
tained, and the manufacturer became 
discouraged with all forms of sales 
promotion and advertising and de- 
cided to allow his distributors to at- 
tend to this themselves. 

“About this time, this manufac- 
turer became interested in making an 
analysis of the market, which included 
visiting a number of customers who 
had already purchased his products 
and had them in use. This market 
analysis revealed that in most in- 
stances the purchaser had purchased 
the product not because his business 
had been solicited but because he 
found that his competitor in the 
same line of business had been bene- 
fited by the use of this machinery. 
This suggested a closer interest on the 
part of the fan builder in the inter- 
ests of the various classes of users 
and what the product did for them 
in helping them in conducting their 
business. 

“From this there developed the idea 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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organization, 


Confronted with the necessity of adjusting salaries and maintaining an 
this company worked out a compensation plan based on 


current sales which has indirectly made sales-minded people of all its employes 


Tying Salaries to Sales 


By JAMES D. CUNNINGHAM, President, Republic Flow Meters Company 


@ When the effect of the recent de- 
pression resulted in a considerable re- 
duction of the sales of our company, 
several horizontal salary reductions 
were put into force until the amount 
of the cuts reached twenty-five per 
cent. Then the management realized 
that the salaries paid up to 1929, 
while not in any way excessive, were 
none the less based upon abnormal 
conditions. It became apparent that 
the years leading up to 1929 were 
fully as abnormal in one direction as 
the depression was in the other direc- 
tion. 

However, it was evident that with 
sales continuing to decrease, it would 
be impossible to pay even the reduced 
salaries, and the logical and, indeed, 
the only practical solution appeared 
to be a reduction of the salaried staff 
to the barest essentials. We hesitated 
in doing this because a considerable 


All salaried employes in_ this 





number of those in our employ have 
been specially trained and we realized 
that even though the low point might 
cover a considerable period, yet busi- 
ness was sure to improve at some time 
and, aside from our reluctance to dis- 
miss many old and trusted employes, 
we knew that replacing them later 
would be difficult and costly. 

We also found as the depression 
continued, that, while sales had fallen 
off enormously, the number of 
transactions engaged in by the com- 
pany each month were actually in- 
creased. The percentage of repair 
orders increased tremendously and the 
purchase of replacement parts by our 
customers, for old equipment, ex- 
ceeded that of any period in our ex- 
perience. The amount of work done 
by our salaried employes, while in- 
significant as far as revenue return 
was concerned, was heavier than in 





organization watch sales 








figures — not the time 


the days before the depression. The 
routine work of the organization in- 
creased so much during this time that 
we had to put into effect a number of 
short cuts and time-saving methods 
which would not have suggested 
themselves to us in the days prior to 
1929. 

@ In an effort to retain the salaried 
staff and to avoid dismissing a large 
number of employes, the management 
evolved the system under which we 
have been working for about four 
years. It has proved highly satisfac- 
tory, both to the company and to 
the employes, for it has kept employes 
with the company who otherwise 
would have been unemployed and it 
has kept the company operating 
through a very difficult period. With- 
out it we would not have been able 
to accomplish the actual work in- 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Industrial 
Designing 

By 

WALTER D. 
TEAGUE 


@ A 600-h.p. radial gas engine and 
compressor manufactured by the S. R. 
Dresser Manufacturing Company, 
Bradford, Pa. Although the machine 
shown above functions efficiently, 
is unorganized in appearance and 
was thought that more character 
the ‘complete machine would aid 
sales. The engine is used to step 
up the pressure of natural gas for 
long distance transit by pipe lines and 
sells for approximately $20,000. It 
is now in process of construction in 
its new design as shown at the right. 


10 


@ Above is a case for recording tem- 
perature and pressure regulators, de- 
signed by Walter Dorwin Teague for 
the Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. The case is die- 
cast, finished with a rubbed black or 
white lacquer. 

The new design reduced the shape 
to a crisp and clean-cut arrangement 


FOR 
SALES 


of bevels. New and much simpler 
hinges were designed together with 
a new and more compact latch and 
hook. Narrow chrome-plated bezel 
was placed around the dial opening to 
relieve the severity of the black case. 
The large panelling of lettering on the 
front of the case was removed to the 
interior and replaced with a small 
enamelled name plate in silver with 
a touch of vermilion. 

An ingenious method of sealing the 
case against moisture was incorporated 
in the new design. In the new case 
the overhang of the lid was reduced 
considerably and the box stepped up 


to meet it. 
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As told by HOWARD DINGLE, President, Cleveland Worm & Gear Company 


A President Takes A 
Hand In the Sales Effort 


After the Decision . . . 


HEARTENING FACTS:- 


CLEVEL@ND 


Reducers 


Addressed to large industrial execu- 
tives immediately following the Su- 
preme Court decision on the NRA, 
urging that business “go ahead.” 


@ Careful analysis of the average in- 
dustrial advertisement will in most 
cases reveal some important things 
about the manufacturer himself. For 
one thing, it will show how highly 
he values his own product—will indi- 
cate the degree of his belief or faith 
in it. 

This deep-seated confidence on the 
maker’s part is evidence that he has 
put so much into the sincere develop- 
ment of his product that it has be- 
come literally a part of himself. He 
believes in it, heart and soul; his ad- 
vertising must transmit that belief to 
others—though preferably by infer- 
ence rather than words. 

The second thing that the careful 
reading of an advertisement is likely 


Whereas some say “too many cooks spoil the broth,” 
here is a sales promotion program developed from 
the cooperation of all principals in the business with 
the president taking an active part in its direction 





to reveal is the degree of interest 
taken by the entire management in 
making certain that advertising shall 
do a thorough job. This attitude 
recognizes that good advertising helps 
nearly every division of an industrial 
business, and hence should be at least 
a part of the concern of every depart- 
ment head. 

@ Some readers may differ on this 
point, basing their objections upon the 
old theory about “too many cooks”; 
but there is a wide breach between 
officious interference and whole-souled 
It goes back to 
“company 


cooperation by all. 
that intangible thing, 
spirit.” 

In the Cleveland Worm & Gear 
Company, advertising and sales pro- 
motion are the responsibility of two 
men, of whom the president is one. 
Its advertising agency is given wide 
latitude and of course also shares re- 
sponsibility heavily. However, adver- 
tising and sales promotion are the gen- 
eral interest of all principals in the 
business, and the contributions of 
these executives are welcomed whole- 
heartedly by our agency. As a net 
benefit, our advertising production 
represents consistently the best 
thought of a group of people im- 
pelled by a common motive. 

The Cleveland Worm & Gear Com- 
pany is twenty-three years old and has 
been a consistent advertiser since the 
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early 1920's, except for a temporary 
let-up after 1932. Our business is 
highly specialized and consists of the 
manufacture of worm gear drives ex- 
clusively. Not to be over-technical, 
worm gear units are used to transmit 
power from electric motor or other 
source, to individual machines; and in 
the same process, to step down the 
number of motor revolutions per min- 


Howe you: & vase Design on the bard? 


OR A DIFFICULT APPLICATION OF POWER TRANSMISSION? 


Fxpertemed Cleveland Eugsncers will 
ghedly cooperate: Depentable Clhereland 


Drae ave re 


Addressed to design engineers to 
show an unusual application of Cleve- 
land worm gear drives and to suggest 
their specifying these units in equally 
unusual installations in their own work. 





ute to the normal operating speed of 
the driven machine. In the heavy in- 
dustries particularly, many such drives 
are required in each plant. 

@ We are not large corporately, as in- 
dustrial concerns are accounted large 
nowadays. Nor are we a large adver- 
Perhaps the particular thing 
about “Cleveland” advertising and 
sales-promotion is the fact that it is 
clearly-developed 


tiser. 


projected with a 
sense of direction. 

Two conditions make this impera- 
tive: first, in a thin market like ours, 
any appropriation must be kept within 
fairly close limits. Second, no less 
than four groups or types of execu- 
tives are concerned with purchases of 
our product, and each must be ad- 
dressed through advertising in the vo- 
cabulary of his particular profession. 

Sales are completed only when the 
needs and interest of each of these 
four have been met and satisfied. De- 
livering a fundamental message about 
our product to each of these groups 
is something like broadcasting into a 
microphone having a variety of re- 
ceiving sets—in our case, these four: 


l «—The design or product engineer. 
His duties are to create or modernize 
production machinery, to specify ac- 
cessory parts, including drives, and to 
so provide for incorporating each of 
these into the machine design as to 
conserve space and promote efficient 
operation. The great majority of ma- 
chines require some type of combined 
power transmission; hence the impor- 
tance of keeping this large and highly 
professional group constantly  in- 


formed about the manufacturer’s 


product or service. 


2.—Plant equipment specialists em- 
ployed by manufacturers directly, and 
designated variously as plant superin- 
tendents, production managers, main- 
tenance men, etc. Their responsibil- 
ity is to see that existing equipment 
is operating economically, and that 
purchases of new machinery are not 
only of the most modern, but also are 
provided with newest mechanical ap- 
pliances. 

These, too, are a vital section of the 
manufacturer’s “audience” but the 
advertising messages that interest them 
the most must deal with their own 
problems and obviously must be writ- 
ten especially for them. 


». See agents of course are 
an important element and must be 
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Typical of the direct mail series being 
used this year to inform and interest 
prospects and to produce inquiries 
as leads for salesmen to work upon. 


kept properly supplied with operating 
data, low cost of maintenance, and 
other factors in addition to first cost. 


tin in the upper brack- 
ets are taking a greater interest in 
general specifications and purchases 
than in more normal times, and are 


DEEP IN CEMENT, CLEVELAND DRIVE 
OPERATES WITHOUT SERVICING FOR 9 YEARS, 


DAY AND NIGHT: fy.// Going Strong. 


CLEVELAND) 


Addressed to plant production and 
maintenance men as evidence of the 
ability of Cleveland drives to perform 
e!most indefinitely on various difficult 
installations without requiring so 
much as replacement or repair. Part 
of a series designated as the "grand- 
father advertisements," due to the 
fact that all of the installations fea- 
tured have been in continuous service 
for an unusually long period of time. 


to be considered in today’s selling 
plans. 

In the capital goods industries, the 
flow of orders depends upon the ever- 
lastingly persistent work of the men 
in the field. Salesmen therefore are 
not merely “part of the picture”; 
they are such an essentially large part 
that the success of any advertising 
may well be judged according to the 
advantage it gives them. 

Printed messages about Cleveland 
worm gear drives, whether delivered 
through magazine pages or by direct 
mail, are prepared with the intention 
of definitely helping our field repre- 
sentatives, by: 

1. Introducing Cleveland salesmen 
to the many new men who are con- 
stantly replacing others with whom 
the representative had become well 
acquainted. 

2. Furnishing a continual supply 
of mews — interesting performance 
facts — to be placed in salesmen’s 
hands and by them passed on to 
their prospects and customers. 

3. Providing a continually active 

and understanding contact between 
the home office and each salesman, 
which fosters the realization that, re- 
gardless of distance, the man and his 
interests are also the interests of the 
home office. These contacts do not 
consist of so-called pep letters or other 
forms of back seat driving. Each 
mailing or other communication is 
based upon mutually interesting news 
and is welcomed by the men in the 
field. 
@ First, then, we undertake to spe- 
cialize, not generalize, in sales copy 
addressed to specific groups. Second, 
we merchandise this copy in all its 
forms, through a definite schedule of 
contacts with our own salesmen. 
Though essential always, such exhaus- 
tive uses of advertising are even more 
important today, when it is so neces- 
sary that all expenditures be held to 
strict account. 

4. Producing inquiries from respon- 
sible sources in adequate volume. 

As every industrial advertiser 
knows, the general dislocation of em- 
ployment in recent years has played 
double havoc with efforts to keep 
mailing lists comprehensive and ac- 
curate. In the first place, it resulted 
in wholesale removals as engineering 
and other staffs were skeletonized; in 
the second place, after thousands of 
names were “killed” the upswing of 
re-employment necessitated the re- 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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The maintenance of a system such as outlined 


herein proved to be a real assistance to one 


company in keeping salesmen’s work organ- 
ized and planned and in assuring attention to 
prospective customers when most opportune 


Keeping a Perpetual Inventory 


of Sales Prospects 


@ The salesman employs rational 
arguments and emotional appeals, or 
what may be described as psychologi- 
cal means, but his efficiency at the 
same time depends in large measure 
upon the organization and utilization 
of certain physical factors, that is, 
upon devices for insuring contact 
with a large number of prospective 
customers during the day or year. 
The average salesman of industrial 
equipment, for example, is said to 
spend only a small percentage, perhaps 
less than fifteen per cent, of his work- 
ing hours actually face to face with 
prospects. With the idea of increas- 
ing this percentage and of making 
time spent in interviews more effec- 
tive, the planning and control system 
herein outlined has been developed. 

A statistical canvass of prospective 
purchasers of steam plant equipment 
throughout the United States showed 
that a list of 15,000 names would 


By 
GEORGE H. GIBSON 





include practically all possible cus- 
tomers, while a much smaller list 
would account for at least seventy- 
five per cent of the volume of pur- 
chases. It appeared, therefore, feasi- 
bie to have a record of each and every 
one of these customers and of their 
personnel, characteristics and require- 
ments, so that a salesman’s movements 
could be so routed as to involve the 
least waste of time and of traveling 
expense, and so that when he called 
upon a prospect he could bring with 
him a maximum of preparation and 
information to enhance the effect of 
his interview. The conclusion that 
systematic “motion study” and plan- 
ning of salesmen’s work would be 
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worthwhile was also supported by 
certain preliminary surveys, the re- 
sults of which will first be sum- 
marized briefly: 

@ A study of the records of several 
offices showed great disparity in aver- 
age sales per man-day, and also when 
sales were compared with the total 
steam horsepower installed in the ter- 
ritories. For one thing, it was found 
that the total business of a certain 
concern throughout the depression 
period would have been two and one- 
half to three times greater had the 
whole sales force been as efficient in 
proportion to installed horsepower as 
were two or three of the best men. In 
territories where horsepower per sales- 
man was high, the tendency was to 
sell larger apparatus to the neglect of 
smaller devices. This was particularly 
true of manufacturers’ agents han- 
dling a number of other lines. The 
tendency appeared to be for them to 
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Salesman's daily work organizer and report card used in the plan. 


pick off the big orders and to let the 
rest go. Salesmen handling the lines 
of the one concern exclusively, on the 
other hand,.sold both small and large 
stuff. 
@ Some men, it was found, averaged 
as many as seven or eight calls per 
day, while others made only one to 
four calls per day. The total volume 
of sales appeared to be roughly in pro- 
portion to the number of calls, al- 
though those making the fewer calls 
did average a little more per call than 
did those making many calls. At the 
rate at which the best men in re- 
stricted territories were making first 
contacts, about two years would be 
required to call upon all presumable 
prospects, as measured by the adver- 
tising department’s mailing list, which 
was believed to include from two- 
thirds to three-quarters of all possi- 
ble prospects; while in other territo- 
ries, where salesmen were less active, 
all prospects would not be contacted 
in five or more years. -In fact, many 
logical prospects would never be con- 
tacted, especially new plants growing 
up or new men coming to the front. 
A survey of the orders closed by 
various individual salesmen over a 
period of years showed that in gen- 
eral the person in the customer’s or- 
ganization having influence in in- 
itiating, in negotiating, or in approv- 
ing purchases could not be selected 
according to his official title or nomi- 
nal position as given in published 
lists. In some cases, the right man 
might be the general manager, in 
other cases the president or owner, 
the plant engineer, the master me- 
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chanic, the operating engineer, etc., 
further demonstrating the importance 
of first-hand acquaintanceship with 
the purchasers’ organizations as the 
basis for compiling efficient mailing 
lists, as well as for increasing the ef- 
ficiency of the salesman’s work in 
correspondence and in personal inter- 
views. 

@ With only 15,000 possible custom- 
ers and some fifty offices employing 
around 150 salesmen altogether, in- 
cluding those giving only part time, 
each office would on the average have 
to account for only 300 prospects, and 
it did not, therefore, appear at all im- 
possible that each sales office could 
maintain a card index or inventory 
of the prospective customers in its 
territory, with the cards classified geo- 
graphically and alphabetically and 
each card showing all pertinent and 
permanent information affecting the 
potentiality of the listed concern as a 
customer for each of the several lines 
to be sold. It was expected that sys- 
tematic use of such a record would be 
superior to relying upon the ability of 
the average salesman to carry in his 
head the particulars and histories of all 
possible buyers in his territory. Such 
a list would also at any time serve as 
the basis for accurate and up-to-date 
mailing lists of persons interested in 
specific products. 

The form printed on the file card 
will naturally vary with the nature 
and circumstances of a given business. 
In the present instance, the card pro- 
vided space for the name of the pros- 
pect, the addresses of the main office 
and of the plant, the name of the 


principal in the case of a subsidiary 
company, the names of the officers 
by whom equipment is specified and 
bought, and briefly the main facts 
about nature of business, financial 
rating, present activity, including the 
names and titles of individuals who 
should be interviewed as having au- 
thority over or taking an interest in 
the particular departments to which 
equipment could be supplied. Provi- 
sions were also made for recording 
the sources of the individual names 
and the dates when obtained. The 
upper border of the card provided 
for signal tabs for convenience in con- 
sulting the list. A rider showing that 
a sales pointer had been received 
could be attached at the left-hand 
corner, the rider carrying a symbol 
to indicate when the prospect should 
again be followed up. A similar rider 
could be attached at the right-hand 
corner to show that a quotation was 
outstanding, and its date. The inter- 
vening space provided for indications 
that different lines of the manufac- 
turer’s equipment were already in- 
stalled, or to designate the industry 
in which the concern was engaged. 
The back of the card provided for 
brief memoranda to be made follow- 
ing interviews or when quotations 
were made or letters written. 

@ The card thus served not only as 
a permanent record of the important 
facts about individual prospects, but 
also as an index; that is, by referring 
to the card file, names of concerns 
with whom quotations were outstand- 
ing could be seen at a glance, together 
with the dates, and for further infor- 
mation reference would be made to 
the quotation and _ correspondence 
files. The card file provided a quick 
perspective of sales conditions and of 
pending negotiations for the salesman 
and for his superiors. It also served 
as a guide for locating all plants of 
a certain kind, as when a specialist 
from the home office was temporarily 
available to help with the sale of one 
particular line of apparatus. When 
a salesman was about to visit a certain 
town he would finger over the cards 
filed thereunder and pick out such as 
required attention at that time, or he 
could take all cards under to the 
towns to be visited, a pocket size fiber 
envelope being provided for the pur- 
pose. Subsequently, after he had 
visited a plant and while facts were 
still fresh in his mind, he could enter 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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@ Even the most casual reader of in- 
dustrial papers would have been at- 
tracted last month by these two pieces 
of forceful copy—for the sheer beauty 
of the splendid examples of industrial 
photography which features these 
bleed pages, if for no other reason. 
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technical phraseology of the scholarly te 
researchers, lest the subtleties of bis " 
wording be misinterpreted; also to do ; 
some wishful thinking to the effect ; 
that the person to whom it is ad- ¥ 
dressed must be able to “speak the " 
language” or he wouldn’t be mixed 
up in such affairs. Salving to the 
conscience as these lines of reasoning 
may be, occasionally there appears a 
problem so hopelessly involved that 
unless it is reduced to its simplest 
terms and enlivened with occasioned 
dashes of pictorial paprika, it is a total F 
waste of ink and paper to put it in q 
print. It is one of those occasions : 
that features this story. 

In the vast family of. control in- 
struments manufactured by Taylor 
Instrument Companies is one which 


“First Response" and "Second Response" pose for their photo- has especially defied comprehension by 
graph with a copy of the booklet in which they play an important beth the sales py omy = ee 

. . . . . . riste 
role simplifying a technical explanation to prospects and salesmen. 9 “8 “Steers BY NEES . 






























> 


as the Taylor “Dubl-Response” con- 
trol system, this instrument was de- 







@ Literature on process control in- 





struments never has and, doubtless, 
never will vie with O. Henry’s fasci- 






nating stories of the “banana repub- 





lics.” Announcements and catalog 





information are too frequently clothed 





in the precise, but nevertheless weary- 






ing, nomenclature of the physicist and 

















research engineer. In other words, it 
is devoted too exclusively to exposi- 
tions on mechanical details and oper- 
ating principles, erroneously assuming 


that the reader is qualified to deter- 

mine at a glance whether the instru- a 

ment described in the catalog before < 

him is the best for the problem at i 

hand. x 
\ 


There is no dodging the fact that 
it is infinitely easier for advertising 
and cataloging “experts” to use the 
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resentation of 
Information 


Introduction of two characters into a highly technical 


booklet helped Taylor Instrument Companies, Roches- 


ter, N. Y., clarify the subject to prospects and 


served to educate the sales force at the same time 


signed principally to maintain the 
temperature of continuous processes 
at a constant value in spite of load 
changes (i.e., changes in the flow, 
temperature, or composition of either 
the medium to be processed or the 
controlling medium). 

@ Sales efforts on this item were sty- 
mied from the start. First, by the 
prospect himself because in the ma- 
jority of instances he is not aware of 
the presence of control disturbances 
within his plant. Consequently, he is 
inclined to attribute the resultant un- 
satisfactory control to faulty instru- 
ment performance. Or, if he is aware 
of such adverse operating conditions, 
he may have reconciled himself with 
the belief that under the circum- 
stances he is obtaining the best pos- 
sible control since, to the best of his 
knowledge, he has equipped his plant 
with high quality controllers of con- 
vential design. 

Finally, and vastly more funda- 
mental because it was within our own 
organization, we were confronted with 
that stone wall so familiar to the sales 
manager who attempts to add an ex- 
ceedingly technical item to an already 
highly involved line of products. 
Kindred spirits will require no clari- 
fication on this point, but for the 
benefit of the uninitiated, let us con- 
sider this obstacle. 

The Taylor line of industrial instru- 
ments for indicating, recording, and 
controlling temperature, pressure, rate 
of flow, and liquid level, includes over 
2,000 active catalog items. [The 
complete Taylor line of commercial 
(resale) and industrial (consumer) 


instruments includes over 8,000 
items.| The intelligent sale of a line 
of products so ramified and so tech- 
nical in nature, demands a special 
breed of salesman. He should be an 
engineer. He must know the full 
potentialities of the individual item. 
Furthermore he is expected to be suf- 
ficiently conversant with the pros- 
pect’s application to convince the ex- 
pert in charge that the proposed in- 
strumentation will result in greater 
operating efficiency or an improved 
product, or both. 

Sales tactics in the instrument busi- 

ness differ little from any other repu- 
table business. The most profitable 
salesman is the one who wins the con- 
fidence of his customers by his ability 
to ferret out means of reducing pro- 
duction costs and improving the sales 
value of the product by the intelligent 
application of instruments. Once 
having earned such a reputation, he 
worries little about competition; and 
his sales cost per unit is low. 
@ Logically, then, such a salesman is 
not going to jeopardize his standing 
with a good customer by the chance 
of misapplying an instrument due to 
a superficial knowledge of its operat- 
ing principle or field of application. 
These mental hazards are seldom ad- 
mitted by the individual and, there- 
fore, are difficult to locate. In this 
instance, however, we were sure that 
the malady had assumed the propor- 
tions of a general epidemic. 

Since it was deemed impractical to 
bring all the salesmen to Rochester 
for specific training, due to the lim- 
ited potential market for the new in- 
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strument, the few who understood its 
principle and benefits of application 
were kept on the jump going about 
the country demonstrating it to pros- 
pects. The limited time available for 
these demonstrations permitted touch- 
ing only the high lights of the instru- 
ment with the result that although it 
conclusively demonstrated its excel- 
lent performance, those interested in 
the why and how of its operation 
were usually more confused than en- 
lightened. Furthermore, no adequate 
literature was available to leave with 
the prospect to clear up the hazy 
points. 

Spreading the gospel of so technical 
a development as the Taylor “Dubl- 
Response” control system by personal 
demonstration alone was not only 
slow and expensive, but also necessi- 
tated concentrating on those markets 
productive of the greatest sales vol- 
ume and prohibited the cultivation of 
the more scattered individual applica- 

(Continued on Page 44) 

















“Methods of Manufacture 





@ Only short of a trip through the factory to show the prospect 
how and with what care the product is made, is the illustrated 
booklet that visualizes the manufacturing process and in a general 
way reflects the character of the organization soliciting the order. 
These two striking photographic illustrations are from ‘Methods 
of Manufacture," a new booklet issued by Atlas Imperial Diesel 
Engine Company, Oakland, Cal. The view on the left shows the 
grinding of crankshaft journals. The right one shows the rough 
turning operation of the crankshaft. The photographs were made 
in the company's plant by Frank H. Wheelon, San Francisco, under 
the direction of the agency of O. E. Hopfer, Oakland, Cal. 
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The Giant Stretches 


and Stirs 


Is the giant of industry awakening to regain the place 
it recently relinquished to the younger and more ag- 
gressive business organization? -- A vice-president in 
charge of sales raises the question and gives his views 


@ With demand for capital goods 
gradually reviving, I am harboring a 
strong suspicion that the industrial 
field stands on the verge of something 
ikin to a revolution in marketing 
methods. The reason is that the in- 
dustrial leaders who have climbed to 
the pinnacle by virtue of their pro- 
duction wizardry are going to find 
that there is something seriously awry. 

A few years ago, the production ex- 
perts referred to could make glowing 
reports to their stockholders simply 
because none of the big companies had 
solved the marketing problem. But 
something has happened during the 
depression. A few enterprising young 
men who knew what it was all about 
have sneaked into high positions. They 
have turned old ideas of marketing 
methods upside down and the results 
have been apparent on the balance 
sheets. 

With industrial business steadily 
picking up, these young upstarts are 
going to make it pretty hard on the 
brass hats who have failed to note 
iny change in the old order. There 


is going to be such a contrast in the 
tale told by profit and loss sheets that 
stockholders are going to get up on 
their hind legs and demand some ex- 
planations that explain. 

You may have noticed that West- 

inghouse Electric & Mfg. Company 
has been reporting profits recently. 
And you may have wondered why a 
comparatively small concern such as 
Republic Steel Company could run 
rings around some of its larger and 
more powerful rivals. The answer is 
to be found in some of these young- 
sters who believe that manufacturing 
sales is just as important as manufac- 
turing their products. 
@ Small companies in all fields have 
enjoyed wonderful opportunities in 
the past decade, but I believe they are 
going to have to get up and go places 
if they are going to maintain their 
positions. The big fellows are be- 
ginning to come to life in the face 
of competition keener than anything 
they have ever known in the past. 

Integrated companies are gradually 
awakening to the fact that mere size 
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may be a handicap and that a sound 
basic set-up is far more to be desired 
than bulk. 

They are beginning to notice that 
there is tremendous duplication of 
sales expense in their old methods. 
They are beginning to wonder if it is 
necessary to have a dozen salesmen 
calling on the same companies—often 
the same men—to sell the output of 
their various subsidiaries. Many of 
these salesmen, incidentally, are total 
strangers to each other. They know 
that the company from which they 
are drawing a pay check is related to 
others in some mysterious way, but 
that is about all. And it’s not up to 
the salesmen to ponder these prob- 
lems, but to the men charged with 
making profits. 

@ And the men charged with this 
responsibility are beginning to take 
notice. They are beginning to study 
some of the documents bearing on 
organization of sales forces by mar- 
kets which have been accumulating 
dust in their files. This is a good 
place to remark that some of the pub- 
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lishers in the industrial field have 
made remarkable contributions to 
marketing knowledge but they still 
have a job ahead to get industrial 
executives to assimilate them. The 
well known turnover in _ personnel 
during the past few years has put 
many strangers in places of impor- 
tance. 

Many of the individual units of 
large companies have been piling ex- 
pense on expense by maintaining sepa- 
rate branch offices in every large city 
in the Here again, the 
finger points at the higher-ups. 

There may be some limit to the 
number of products a salesman can 
sell, but I believe it is better to have 
one salesman selling twelve products 
than to have twelve salesmen selling 
one each. Certainly the former 
method is the most economical. And 
when the salesman gets over his head, 
he can always hang out the distress 
signal and get quick help from one 
of the technical experts in his or- 
ganization. 

Also, the industrial field is going 
to have to borrow a little selling 
gadget from the realm of general 
business. It is the principl> that the 
big buyer is entitled to a better price 
than the little fellow. Some of the 
large industrials have given exhaustive 
study to this proposition and are 
ready to answer it in the affirmative. 

Purchasing agents have long fought 
for this principle and I believe it is 
going to be accorded general recog- 
nition in the near future. 

In other words, a company with a 
score of manufacturing subsidiaries 
is going to have to create a sales or- 
ganization that can sell all of these 
products to a single market. Then 
it is going to have to add one more 
incentive in the form of a discount to 
the company that buys all of the 
products of its various affiliates. 

This is going to make it tough on 
the little fellow, perhaps, but some- 
how, I have stopped worrying about 
him. He seems to get along all right 
and doubtless will continue to do so. 
It is the big companies which have 
been befuddled by their own size and 
are going to have to unscramble un- 
less they can do a better job of 
marketing. 


country. 


Timken Promotes Williams 

S. D. Williams has been appointed 
manager of tube sales by the Timken 
Steel & Tube Company and will make 
his headquarters in Canton, Ohio. 
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Promoting “Hidden Values” 





@ How far can a supplier of parts or 
materials profitably carry its promo- 
tional effort to stimulate the sale of 
the complete product? If its contri- 
bution to the finished product is of 
outstanding quality, can and should 
the particular manufacturer promote 
its product as the contributor of qual- 
ity to the finished product, thereby 
increasing sales of the line using its 
material and thus indirectly aiding its 
own business? 

A conspicuous instance in point has 
been the merchandising insight devel- 
oped by the American Steel & Wire 
Company in promoting the use of Pre- 
mier spring wire for mattresses, bed 
springs and upholstered furniture. 
Here the word “insight” is used ad- 
visedly. In fact, the crux of the en- 
tire merchandising program, as em- 
ployed, literally pivoted upon a direct 
application of “insight” not only to 
the problem but actually to the prod- 
uct itself. 

Proceeding along practical, com- 

mon-sense lines, the merchandisers of 
this company directed their thoughts, 
as usual, to the studying of two spe- 
cific problems—first, the wants of the 
consumer; and second, the meeting of 
those wants in a superior way through 
special advantages demonstrated in 
the use of the product. 
@ In this particular product, however, 
a natural difficulty arose. The wants 
of the buyer were clearly evident in 
the fact that everyone who buys a 
mattress, bed spring or piece of up- 
holstered furniture wants a resilient, 
comfortable, long lasting foundation. 
And the makers of Premier spring 
wire had taken pains to embody rare 
resiliency and long life into their Pre- 
mier spring wire. But, because the 
product itself was “hidden” under a 
tufted exterior, the identity and de- 
monstrable advantages of the product 
likewise were “hidden.” 

Here, clearly, was an open and shut 
case of “hidden value” calling for un- 
usual “insight” on the part of the 
merchandisers if the consumer was to 
be given any “insight” whatever. The 
merchandising minds of the American 
Steel & Wire Company met this prob- 
lem head-on. They evolved a means of 
X-raying spring-containing products 
in the furniture field by creating what 
has since become the most familiar 


outside spokesman for inside excel- 
lence known—namely, the circular 
Premier Spring Wire Hall-Mark. 
Through this distinctive hall-mark 
they have carried on a promotional 
and educational “Hidden Value” cam- 
paign which has changed the buying 
habits of hundreds of thousands of 
shoppers. Buyers everywhere today 
have learned that when it comes to 
a mattress, bed spring, or piece of 
upholstered furniture, outside worth 
is so inherently tied up with inside 
structure that it is impossible fully to 
appraise the one without thoroughly 
understanding the other. 

@ Salesmen in furniture stores 
throughout the nation have been quick 
to recognize the valuable selling assist- 
ance that has come their way with 
the introduction of the Premier spring 
wire spokesman—and the vital “hid- 
den values” which its presence re- 
veals to their customers. Furniture 
manufacturers, too, have learned that 
it is worth while to associate their 
own individual trade marks with this 
Premier hall-mark. They have found 
that the dependability of the one re- 
flects the integrity of the other—re- 
sulting in increased confidence on the 
part of the buyer—producing easier 
selling for their dealers, faster moving 
merchandise, and greater satisfaction 
for the ultimate user. 

This pioneer movement on the part 
of the American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany, through which an outstandingly 
fine product was supported with in- 
telligent merchandising, has resulted 
in making Premier spring wire the 
most widely bought wire of its kind 
in the world. Thus the revealing of 
“hidden values” has definitely devel- 
oped a new educational program of 
sales promotion in the furniture field, 
has assisted both manufacturer and 
dealer in the rendering of better serv- 
ice, and has opened the eyes of the 
public to the fact that in mattress, 
bed spring and upholstered furniture, 
true value must be looked for inside 
as well as outside. 


C. W. Daniels Appointed 

C. W. Daniels, recently in charge 
of Harnischfeger Corp.’s Philadelphia 
office, has been appointed general sales 
manager in the main office, Milwaukee. 
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@ The second section of the Chicago 
Engin. .ing Advertisers’ Association’s 
round table discussion on sales pro- 
motion technique was devoted to the 
methods employed in following up in- 
quiries. The practices vary consider- 
ably in that the advertising depart- 
ment in some cases follows through 
with additional promotion effort, 
while others have completed their 
share of the job when the inquiry has 
been developed or prospect uncovered, 
the task then being shifted to the sales 
department to effect the sale. 

Following is a transcription of the 
information contributed on “Folle~’- 
ing Up Inquiries”: 

“In the mechanics of handling in- 
quiries,” said R. F. Berry, assistant 
sales promotion manager, Benjamin 
Electric Mfg. Company, “we have de- 
veloped a form on which we paste a 
copy of the query or clipping and 
send it on to the salesman. The form 
is made up on a striking colored paper 
to call it to his attention. He makes 
a report on the sheet and returns it 
to our office and we then schedule a 
series of follow-ups according to its 
value. 

“In the case of industrial plants, 
we feel these leads or inquiries justify 
two or three pieces of mail accom- 
panied by return cards offering man- 
uals and booklets besides purely edu- 
cational material. In the case of out- 
door and recreational lighting pros- 
pects we follow through with a 
greater number of pieces, because this 
business is seasonal and requires in- 
tensive effort while it is hot. Then, 
too, much of it cannot be contacted 
frequently by the salesmen and we, 
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therefore, rely more heavily on our 
mail effort to close sales.” 

“Our most effective follow-up is 

the personal contact of representa- 
tives,” L. P. Blattner, advertising 
manager, Chicago Pump Company, 
told the group. “When we get out 
a piece of educational material, we 
send a supply to our agents and let 
them use it to follow up leads that 
they may develop, or those we refer 
to them.” 
@ Fairbanks, Morse & Co. give con- 
siderable attention to sales leads of 
every kind. W. T. Watt, advertising 
manager, explained like this: “In 
following up prospects we send them 
a full and complete direct mail cam- 
paign, or send special letters prepared 
by our various prospect departments. 
We attempt to classify prospects as 
rapidly as possible, mainly to keep 
the number down. Those that can- 
not be classified are thrown out, as 
we always have several thousand good 
ones that we are working on. 

“Our most effective follow-up is 
a letter with a reprint of current 
advertisements which we reproduce 
by planograph. The salesmen are ex- 
pected to make a call on the pros- 
pect and determine whether he is to 
be cultivated further or rejected.” 


“By experience,” related Ralph E. 
Williams, advertising manager, B. F. 
Gump Company, “we have found that 
every inquiry is prompted by a de- 
sire for some special type of infor- 
mation about the equipment we sell, 
and with this in mind we developed 
a series of stock paragraphs and com- 
plete letters which our correspond- 
ents use in dictating replies to in- 
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Methods employed by members of the 


Engineering Advertisers’ Association in 


Following Up 


Inquiries 





quiries. This was done so that the 
person handling the correspondence 
would not omit details which, be- 
cause of constant use, might seem 
trite or over-used and thus be slight- 
ed. In using this system, the letter 
is opened with the specific informa- 
tion that is requested, or which ap- 
pears to the correspondent, because 
of his analysis of the prospect, to 
be the primary point of interest in 
the particular piece of equipment un- 
der construction. Then follow all 
other details about the machine and 
related equipment or supplies. Some 
of these letters run as long as three 
pages, but we attempt to give the 
prospect all the information he should 
have in considering our equipment, 
and to offset any sales points which 
might be developed by competition.” 
@ “Our follow-up all depends upon 
where the lead comes from and what 
the prospect does,” said Stuart G. 
Phillips, advertising manager, Dole 
Valve Company.” “If we feel that 
the prospective business is especially 
attractive, we send the sales man- 
ager for a personal interview. On 
the other hand, if it appears to be 
a run-of-the-mine type, we refer it 
to our agent in the territory, and send 
a personal letter to the prospect ask- 
ing him to give the representative an 
audience.” 

M. I. Weil, also of the Chicago 
Pump Company, supplemented Mr. 
Blattner’s contribution with: “Our 
inquiries are usually followed up by 
the agent in the field, occasionally by 
a letter from the home office. If the 
inquiry is particularly interesting we 
may send one of our own men. At 
times we ask our representatives to 
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report on prospects they are follow- 
ing.” 

@ The practice of the Link-Belt Com- 
pany was described by A. H. Boike, 
exhibit manager, who said: “We de- 
pend entirely on the sales division for 
following up inquiries. On big jobs 
we send engineers and vice-presidents, 
as well. As far as mill supply houses 
or dealers are concerned, we cooperate 
with them and help them out with 
suggestions, supply literature for fol- 
low-up, etc. Any leads that are 
turned over to the sales department 
that do not develop into an order are 
not reported on. Also, there are no 
reports on small merchandise sales.” 


“In our organization,” said L. B. 
Rhodes, advertising manager, Lyon 
Metal Products Co., Inc., “the adver- 
tising and promotion department gets 
the inquiry and that ends its job. The 
inquiry is handled in the sales de- 
partment as it is in closer contact 
with the salesmen and uses better 
judgment as to how it should be han- 
dled or cultivated with further cor- 
respondence. Every inquiry receives 
a personal letter. We have a series 
of 150 letters, not written with the 
idea of using form letters, but so that 
we can get over the main thoughts 
that should be put into the corres- 
pondence. 

“The central correspondence divi- 
sion makes extra copies of all such 
letters—one for the branch office’s 
file and the other a ‘travel copy.’ Im- 
mediately on handling the inquiry, 
the branch office notes important in- 
formation on the ‘travel copy’ and 
sends it to the main office for action, 
which is not predetermined, but de- 
pends on the sales division han- 
dling it.” 

“We get very few inquiries that are 
not actual prospects for sales,” H. E. 
Martin, sales manager, Chicago Pump 
Company, revealed. “Every quota- 
tion that goes out from our office 
represents a real potential buyer, be- 
cause he would not be inquiring if 
he did not need our equipment. We 
keep a record of all quotations made 
by our representatives that we know 
about and these are brought out of 
the file at a stated time for a per- 
sonal letter follow-up. In that let- 
ter we attempt to give the man a real 
sales talk on some particular feature 
of the equipment and tell him how 
much better it is than the competi- 


tion. 


Forest J. Nelson, advertising man- 
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An interesting and effective tech- 
nique has been used in this adver- 
tisement announcing the merger of 
the Swann Corporation into the Mon- 
santo Chemical Company, St. Louis. 
The large base panel is a composite 
group picture of the seven Monsanto 
plants, and the slanting panel coming 
down from the circle shows photo- 
graphic illustrations of the three new 
plants just acquired by the merger. 





ager, The Macwhyte Company, told 
of their follow-up work: “We have 
very few inquiries from people who 
are not users of the kind of product 
we make. On wire rope it is imme- 
diately turned over to the sales de- 
partment which follows it up with 
personal letters, sending copies to dis- 
tributors in the territory. The office 
copy is put in a tickler file and fol- 
lowed up when the correspondent de- 
cides. We maintain quite a mailing 
list consisting of three or four colors 
of cards, of which salesmen have com- 
plete sets for their territories. These 
are classified as customer cards, pros- 
pect cards, etc. The salesmen report 
back whether they want the name 
on the mailing list and whether they 
are good enough for personal solicita- 
tion. 

@ “On slight work we have sales- 
men contact various prospects to find 
out if they are worth development. 
If necessary we send specialists to con- 
tact the safety man or engineer to 
find out what he is interested in. 
They go out into the plant and work 
with the men and give suggestions 
as to the types to be used. The sales- 
men make reports on all calls and also 


fill out a mailing list form. We do 





not add any names that are not sent 
in by a distributor or approved by the 
salesmen. We send out a mailing list 
correction card once a year and get 
many inquiries back with them.” 

“All our inquiries require engineer- 
ing attention,” Anthony DeYoung, 
advertising manager, The Whiting 
Corporation, stated. “On these, pro- 
posals are sent to the district office 
or agent to present, and twice a month 
we send them a list of quotations 
pending with a series of ruled col- 
umns in which they can make reports. 
We keep sending these until we get 
a report that the job is either aban- 
doned or placed. We leave it up to 
the salesman as to how he follows the 
job.” 

International Filter Company has 
a thorough system of following in- 
quiries and prospects, according to 
the outline given by O. F. DeCelle, 
vice-president in charge of sales. 
“When we get a definite inquiry,” 
he explained, “it is turned over to 
the sales department in that particu- 
lar division. The inquiry is answered 
by a personal letter, two copies of 
which are sent to the salesman with 
a quotation, if it happens to be a 
proposal. The second copy, or ‘trav- 
eling copy,’ is a means of getting a 
report on when he called, what he 
did, etc. At the time the letter is 
written, a follow-up system is insti- 
tuted. We have a green cover stock 
cut to 8'4xl1l-inch size which the 
stenographer inserts under a carbon 
when the letter is typed—the name 
of the job and the subject appears. 
These are cut down to 3x5-inch 
cards and placed in the tickler file. 
For example: all June 27 cards go 
under June 27 and on that date the 
card is pulled. 

“If no report has been received 
from the salesman as to activity on 
the job, then we start a series of fol- 
low-ups which may be anywhere 
from one to eighteen, depending on 
the importance of the job. If there 
is a report from the salesman, it goes 
to the correspondent who handled 
the original and he revises the fol- 
low-up.” 

@ In relating experiences with trade 
shows, the discussion revealed that 
in most instances the major shows 
are favored. As a rule the adver- 
tising department plans and devel- 
ops the exhibit and turns it over to 
the sales department to man and op- 
(Continued on Page 49) 
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The talkie which plays an important 
part in Johns-Manville's new four- 
point sales plan takes its audience of 
heating and plumbing contractors to 
the scene of a typical sale and shows 
the methods of obtaining the most 
successful approach to a prospect 
and the most forceful sales arguments 
that may be used to convert the 
interested prospect into a purchaser. 





“We're In the Movies Now’ — 
J-M’s New 4-Point Sales Plan 


@ As a result of statistical evidence 
that national expenditures for home 
modernization during the spring of 
1935 have shown a 50 per cent in- 
crease over the amounts expended 
during the same period last year, 
largely due to the stimulating effect 
of the National Housing Act, the 
Johns-Manville Corporation, manu- 
facturer of insulating materials and 
devices, is about to begin an exten- 
sive sales promotion campaign in co- 
operation with local plumbing and 
heating contractors. 

The new plan, called the “4-Point 
Sales Plan,” is a unique one since it 
is an altruistic attempt to help con- 
tractors to increase their entire home 
modernization business, rather than 
just those phases of it that will affect 
the sales of Johns-Manville products. 

Before preparing the program, it 
was learned through house to house 
surveys that more than one out of 
every two homes need serious repair 
ind improvement. An unprecedented 
number of requests for information 
ind literature from home owners in re- 
sponse to Johns-Manville national ad- 
vertising convinced sales executives of 
the expediency of a major sales effort. 
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It was discovered in preliminary 
planning for the new drive that there 
were four definite steps in the sales 
progression of home improvements: 

First, home owners interested in the 
improvements must be located. Ob- 
viously, in any sales procedure the 
first step is to locate the prospect. 

Second, it is necessary to create a 
desire in the mind of the prospect for 
the type of improvement the contrac- 
tor is trying to sell. It was realized 
that, since for this combination of 
merchandise and service it is impos- 
sible to show the finished product, it 
would be necessary to use some other 
method of aiding the potential client 
to visualize the home improvement. 

Third, the contractor must find 
some method of showing the prospect 
how to finance the purchase. It was 
determined to correlate this sales step 
with the channels of credit recently 
made available to home owners 
through the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration. 

The fourth and final step is to con- 
vince the prospect that the contrac- 
tor soliciting him is the one who 
should get the job. Contractors real- 
ize that a reputation for quality 
























workmanship and the use of quality 
materials is the most effective method 
of overcoming competition. It was 
decided to encourage the belief that 
a home improvement proposal using 
nationally advertised products would 
make the contractor’s selling job 
easier. 
@ The 4-Point Sales Plan was drafted 
to help the local plumbing and heat- 
ing contractor over these four hur- 
dies. And to educate him as to the 
most effective way to utilize the plan, 
a feature talking picture entitled, 
“New Ideas for Better Homes” was 
produced. 

The picture, which takes forty-five 


In this scene from the J-M talkie, a representative 
from the Federal Housing Administration at Wash- 
ington is explaining to business men and home owners 
of the mythical town of Gordonville how they may 
borrow from local banks to finance improvements. 
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minutes to run, was produced by 
Luther Reed of the Reed - Emmet 
Company, formerly known as the 
West Coast Studios, Inc. 

It is planned to exhibit it before 
groups of plumbing and heating con- 
tractors at meetings of their local 
trade associations. Johns - Manville 
wholesale distributors will arrange 
showings in the various sales terri- 
tories. 

The picture deals with the funda- 
mental principles of selling home im- 
provements. It is hoped that it will 
prove to be a visual and audible sales 
lesson for the plumbing and heating 
trade. 

The continuity of the picture ex- 
plains the four successive problems in- 
volved in the sale of home improve- 
ments and presents solutions to them. 


To help contractors locate people 
who are interested in making these 
home improvements, it is revealed that 
Johns-Manville plans to make avail- 
able to plumbing and heating contrac- 
tors throughout the country the 
thousands of prospects aroused by the 
continuous national advertising cam- 
paign. All coupon inquiries will be 
turned over to contractors in the re- 
spective sales territories. 


@ To help solve the second sales prob- 


lem, to create a desire for home im- 


provements, an interesting 16-page 
book entitled, like the talking pic- 
ture, “New Ideas for Better Homes,” 
has been prepared as a sales presenta- 
tion. 

It is profusely illustrated with 
“before” and “after” pictures cov- 
ering various types of plumbing and 
heating improvements. Other sales 
literature, especially prepared for this 
campaign, is available to contractors 
imprinted with their name and ad- 
dress for local mailing or for house 
to house calls. 

To help answer the stock objection, 
“I can’t afford it now,” three aids are 
planned. First, contractors are ad- 
vised to consult their local banks and 
to familiarize themselves with the 
conditions under which loans are 
possible through the FHA plan. Sec- 
ond, a plan has been arranged where- 
by improvements may be paid for in 
monthly payments. And third, a 
realization of the essential economy of 
replacing obsolete and inefficient ma- 
terials. It is explained, for example, 
how a new insulating jacket on a hot 
water boiler would pay for itself in 
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fuel saving after four or five months’ 
use in an average home. After that 
time there would be an appreciable 
saving each month. 


@ To solve the fourth sales problem, 
to convince the prospect that the con- 
tractor should get the job, Johns- 
Manville offers to share the prestige of 
a seventy-year old manufacturing 
concern with each contractor. The 
contractor is told, in effect, that 
“Quality workmanship and quality 
materials give you the answer to your 
competition. Here is where a name 
like Johns-Manville linked with your 
proposal is going to have a tremendous 
influence. Linking your reputation 
with the name Johns-Manville, a name 
that is known to millions of home 
owners as standing for quality prod- 
ucts, will help you sell the job.” 

This extensive plan offering practi- 
cal assistance to plumbing and heat- 
ing contractors who want to increase 
their home modernization business is 
still in a preliminary stage. It has not 
yet been definitely decided when the 
new drive will be launched. 


| CONTINUED FROM Pace 11] 


A President 
Takes A Hand 


placement of many of the same names 
and of course other hundreds of new 
ones. 

Yet for the sake both of efficiency 
and of actual cash savings in postage 
costs, we have undertaken to keep 
our lists up-to-date currently, even 
though we were obliged last year to 


discard over sixty per cent of the 
names considered “good” in 1932. 

Based upon the especial require- 
ments of our own business, we have 
formulated a system that enables us 
to reach the men we need to contact 
in each firm; to tell with considerable 
promptness when they leave the com- 
pany; to follow them quite accurately 
to their new connections; and to as- 
certain who succeeded them in the 
former position. 

Another part of this system assures 
the constant addition to our lists of 
companies not included previously, 
and the name of the key man at each 
place. 

Our first contact with a prospect is 
frequently through the mails. We 
make many other contacts later by 
the same channels. Hence it is no 
small part of the total task of earning 
his good will, to be able to “greet” 
him with correct initials, correctly- 
spelled name, correct official title in 
his company. 

And earning his good will is an in- 
dispensable first step in the job of 
making him want to specify or order 
our product. 


Check Sheet for 
Marketing New Products 


Industrial marketers will find a 
wealth of valuable information and 
suggestions in “Check Sheet—Intro- 
duction of New Industrial Products,” 
the latest publication of the Market- 
ing Service and Research Division of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 

The purpose of producing this study 
was to offer to manufacturers a check- 
ing list which would help them to 
avoid the heavy expense caused by 
failure to cover every problem in- 
volved in the marketing of a new 
product. Presented in two parts, the 
first section deals entirely with the 
marketing question, while the second 
division deals with those problems 
which arise from the organization of 
the idea for a new product through 
the various engineering, production, 
material, and service factors, includ- 
ing the factors of new capital invest- 
ment. The two check sheets in the 
back of the study provide a definite 
guide for applying the material pre- 
sented in the study. 

The study was prepared by O. C. 
Holleran under the general supervision 
of Dr. Wilford L. White, chief of the 
Marketing Research and Service Divi- 
sion. It is priced at five cents per 


copy. 
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Enduro stainless steel advertising is 
typical of the specialized effort that 
Republic Steel Corporation puts in 
back of stainless steel promotion. 


@ In relatively recent years merchan- 
dising has begun to enter the steel 
industry. This change is partly due 
to the development and growth of 
a wide range of tailor-made alloy 
steels for specific purposes and partly 
to the fact that steel mill manage- 
ment is no longer composed exclusive- 
ly of men who have reached their 
present eminence through a long ap- 
prenticeship in the mills—the operat- 
ing end of the business. I intend no 
discourtesy to such men by this 
statement, as I worked in the mills 
myself. The point I want to make is 
that efficient production, while still 
vastly important, is no longer the 
major consideration in steel. The 
major problem is sales. 

While most of the things I shall 
mention must necessarily deal with 
the sales problems of my industry, as 
I don’t know any other, I believe that 
the same basic considerations may ap- 
ply to many industries and may be of 
some interest for that reason. In dis- 
cussing the merchandising of new 
products or old ones, I like to talk 
about markets first and advertising 


From an address delivered before the 
Industrial Marketing Conference at the 
A.F.A. convention, Chicago. 
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Some of the problems encountered by Republic Steel 


in marketing its varied lines of stainless steels em- 


phasize the importance of thorough market research 


From tables to dye kettles 
Stainless 
Cuts Costs 
all through the ill 
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Marketing Experiences 
With Stainless Steel 


second. Most of the major markets 
for the ordinary tonnage steels are so 
well known and have been so long 
established that they require no dis- 
cussion here, since they offer few op- 
portunities for intensive market de- 
velopments. 

The new markets opened up by the 
alloys, the stainless steels, the high 
strength steels and others provide the 
real merchandising opportunity of the 
steel industry today. The important 
thing to know about any new prod- 
uct is not “can I make it,” but “can 
I sell it at a profit.” There are scores 
of questions a manufacturer should 
ask himself before spending a cent on 
a new product, yet it is simply amaz- 
ing to see the money wasted every year 





by companies of good standing who 
permit their enthusiasm to run away 
with them merely because their plant 
happens to be well equipped to produce 
the new product under consideration. 
As I said before, production is rarely 
a dificult problem. The whole thing 
hinges on ability to sell in sufficient 
volume at a profit. 

@ A few of the most obvious ques- 
tions to be asked are these: What is 
the potential market for the new prod- 
uct? How much are you justified in 
spending in development? It is a one 
industry product? How much edu- 
cational work would be required to 
sell it? What kind of a sales set-up 
would you need? and there are many 
others. While it is being done every 
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day, I see no excuse for any manufac- 
turer plunging into the production of 
a new product without definite in- 
formation as to its market possibili- 
ties. The depression has caused near- 
ly all manufacturers to search for new 
products. Many an executive, in- 
trigued by the novelty of a new de- 
vice, has jumped into production with 
sad results. 

@ I would like to sketch some of our 
marketing experiences with stainless 
steel, which has been produced in 
commercial quantities only during the 
last seven or eight years. It has 
literally thousands of uses. You could 
almost shut your eyes, jab a pin in 
the Department of Commerce list of 
industries and come up with a market 
for stainless. The problem was to de- 
termine which markets warranted in- 
tensive cultivation, and since many of 
them had never before been considered 
as important outlets for steel, we had 
almost a pioneering job on our hands. 
Some markets, such as the preserving, 
canning and restaurant industries were 
so obvious as to require no serious in- 
vestigation. The dairy machinery in- 
dustry quickly fell into line when it 
was demonstrated that stainless was 
impervious to all dairy products. The 
oil industry promptly adopted stain- 
less for refinery tubes and other ap- 
plications because of its resistance to 
high temperatures, and it began to be 
used almost voluntarily for building 
decoration and automotive trim. None 
of these involved profound market 
studies, though a great deal of labora- 
tory work was done on the product 
itself. In these industries the need 
for such a product had long been felt 
and its acceptance was rapid. Our 
real work began when we introduced 
stainless into industries that didn’t 
know they needed it. 
our investigations into these markets 
resulted in highly specialized adver- 
tising campaigns. In others no ad- 
vertising seemed to be indicated. 

@ We have had all kinds of exper- 
iences and some surveys have been 
more than others. We 
have found peculiarities in some in- 
dustries which have entirely changed 
our sales approach. An interesting 
case in point is the tobacco industry. 
Republic had been receiving a number 
of stainless orders from the tobacco 
companies which seemed to indicate a 
market somewhere in the industry. 
As you may know, this industry is 
tremendously about its 
processes and it was impossible for 


In some cases 


successful 


secretive 
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“Miss Dole Valve," in her gown ap- 
pliqued with brilliant Dole Valve 
Company blotters and advertising 
literature, created a sensation at the 
National Association of Master 


Plumbers convention at Chicago in 
June, when she mingled with the 
crowds distributing pieces of adver- 
tising material and intriguing smiles. 





our sales personnel to get into the 
plants or to secure any information 
as to the use being made of our prod- 
uct. In New York we were told 
that to sell equipment or anything 
else to the tobacco manufacturers it 
was necessary to sell the company’s 
headquarters; that it was useless to 
contact production plants and that 
under no circumstances should plants 
be visited without getting permission 
from the executive offices. This in- 
formation, which most salesmen would 
accept as final, was found to be in- 
accurate. We subsequently learned 
that many plants do their own buy- 
ing, especially of equipment. In New 
York we were told that tobacco com- 
panies were buying stainless as a mat- 
ter of pride—for appearance and trim, 
and that they had no corrosion prob- 
lems. On getting into the plants, 
which we finally succeeded in doing 
when we convinced the officials that 
we were making a market survey and 
were not at the moment interested in 
making sales, we found that they had 
a genuine corrosion problem due to 
the action of acids arising in the 


tobacco working processes. 

Briefly, our survey showed us im- 

mediately that the industry had six 
divisions—raw tobacco, smoking to- 
bacco, cigars, chewing tobacco, snuff 
and cigarettes, of which only the 
cigarette people had money to spend 
for equipment. It was immediately 
apparent also that this market could 
be reached only through the services 
of our metallurgical staff, as the cor- 
rosion problems, being unique, re- 
quired individual study. The market 
volume, due to the concentration of 
this industry in North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky, was easy to esti- 
mate at between one and two million 
dollars. No advertising was recom- 
mended because the industry has no 
good trade publication dealing with 
the production end due to the secrecy 
surrounding production processes. For 
the same reason direct mail featuring 
performance data would be fatal as we 
would be divulging secrets. As a re- 
sult we are selling this industry by 
direct contact, which fortunately is 
easy due to its geographical concen- 
tration. 
@ One of the most successful surveys 
had to do with the textile industry. 
For several years Republic did no ad- 
vertising to the textile industry despite 
the fact that some of our competitors 
were running advertising of a very 
general nature. We are firm believers 
in not advertising until we know 
what we are talking about. We 
wanted to know just where our mar- 
ket was in the textile industry, and 
we wanted something specific to ad- 
vertise before spending any money. 
As a result of our survey Republic as- 
signed two metallurgists to a large 
Eastern textile institute for a period 
of many months, where, under a spe- 
cial arrangement, «hey were able to 
avail themselves of an enormous 
amount of test data. 

As a result Republic’s metallurgical 
salesmen were equipped to sell the in- 
dustry on an intelligent, effective 
basis. They did not go into a plant, 
as competitive salesmen were doing, 
and talk about the metallurgy or gen- 
eral corrosion resistance of stainless. 
They are equipped with a very con- 
vincing sales kit showing swatches of 
material that have been dyed with the 
same color in tanks of porcelain, wood, 
a non-ferrous metal and stainless. The 
difference in shade of color is very 
marked, although all are supposed to 
be the same shade. This is such « 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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The 
Railway 
Market 


A Challenge 
to the 
Manufacturer 


THE railways have been meeting 
the challenge of modern trans- 
portation needs with improvements 
and innovations in locomotives and 
cars... with faster train schedules 

. with greatly increased programs 
of air-conditioning . . . and with in- 
creased expenditures for other fa- 
cilities. 
These activities, which indicate 
changing railway standards and re- 
quirements, present a definite chal- 
lenge to the manufacturer. As 
traffic and earnings increase, the 
railways will spend more for im- 
provements and maintenance . . . 
for their buying needs today are 
the greatest in history. At no time, 
however, will they be able to pur- 
chase all the things they need. 
Purchases which offer the greatest 
savings and the greatest return on 
the investment, will have first 
choice. 





Manufacturers who meet this chal- 
lenge through continuous railway 
sales and advertising efforts that 
point out how their products or 
equipment can promote economies 
or help to increase revenues, will 
have the best opportunity to secure 
railway business. Such efforts will 


not only be an important factor in 
determining the types of railway 
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improvements and purchases which 
will receive first attention, but will 
influence the selection of specific 
products or equipment. 


In meeting the challenge of the 
changing railway market, the five 
Simmons-Boardman’ departmental 
railway publications provide the 
logical mediums for well-directed 
and aggressive sales efforts. These 
publications enable you to select 
your own audience—to reach the 





San Francisco 


Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing Company 


30 Church Street 
105 W. Adams St., Chicago 
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railway industry as a whole or just 
a part, according to your specific 


needs. Each publication is devoted 
to the interests of one of the sev- 
eral branches of railway service and 
each one has a specialized circula- 
tion of railway men with buying 
power and influence. Continuous 
advertising representation in these 
publications will assure effective, 
properly-directed publicity for your 
products in the railway industry. 


New York, N. Y. 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 


Washington, D. C. 
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Editorial » » » 





It Looks As If 
Gen. Dawes Was Right 
@ When Gen. Charles G. Dawes told the coun- 


try early this year that the depression, as meas- 
ured by the condition of the durable goods 
industries, would be over by the middle of 1935, 
there were many skeptics who were disposed to 
question the prediction and the methods by 
means of which it was arrived at. 


Today, with the steel mills operating again at 
around forty-three per cent of capacity, with 
industrial earnings and employment up, and 
with the consumption of electric power reach- 
ing a new peak, one is justified in feeling that 
Gen. Dawes has made good on his forecast, both 
as to time and the actual arrival of recovery. 

It could be pointed out, of course, that car- 
loadings do'not make as good a showing as some 
other industrial barometers, and also that build- 
ing construction, while increasing at a substan- 
tial rate, especially in the residential field, has 
not yet made its way back to a point at all com- 
parable with the volume of pre-depression years. 


But, in general, industrial activity certainly has 
advanced so far from the low point of 1932 as 
to justify the belief that recovery is here and is 
well advanced. 

Capital goods sales are increasing at a rapid 
rate, as indicated by the earnings of companies 
manufacturing machinery and other heavy 


equipment. Some companies in this classifica- 
tion made money in the first half of 1935 for 
the first time since 1930. Net earnings demand 
reasonable volume, and the showing of these 
manufacturers is eloquent testimony to the fact 
that sales totals are once more of a respectable 
character. 

The significance of the recovery picture as 
seen by Gen. Dawes is clear to those interested in 
industrial marketing. Plans can be made with 
the confidence that was lacking during 1933 
and 1934, even while sales were slowly expand- 
ing. Business men in general feel that the eco- 
nomic forces which have been working for re- 
covery are stronger than adverse currents from 
political and other quarters, and that intelligent 
and aggressive sales and merchandising efforts 
will now produce corresponding results. On 
that basis an even better second half than the 
first half of 1935 may be expected and planned 
for. 
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Industry As a 
Good Neighbor 


@ Many leading industries are taking thought 
of their public relations problems and finding 
the answer in terms of neighborliness. The 
holding of “open house,” during which em- 
ployes and their families, as well as others in 
the community, are given an opportunity to 
inspect the plant and learn something of its 
activities and development, is one way in which 
this program is being worked out. 

Industry contributes so much to the com- 
munity, in creating new wealth, adding employ- 
ment and supporting homes, that it is common- 
place to say that their interests are mutual. 
Labor problems in the ordinary sense develop 
where mutual interests have not been under- 
stood or stressed, and where antagonisms based 
on lack of understanding have been allowed to 
smoulder. 

Just as countries which — each other well 
seldom are antagonistic, the community which 
knows and appreciates the contributions of its 
industries backs those industries against what- 
ever would attack or overthrow them. Hence 
the development of a spirit of neighborliness, 
with employes, families, business men and edu- 
cators all interested in the industry, is the first 
step toward the establishment of ideal industrial 
and public relations. 

Every industry has such a problem, because 
the social and economic institutions of our time 
are under fire. They will survive because they 
are sound—and good industrial management 
sees to it that all immediately concerned know 
that they are sound. 


America and 
Foreign Trade 


@ International trade has been seriously inter- 
fered with during the past five years as the 
result of efforts in most countries to protect 
their internal economy by restricting or elim- 
inating foreign sources of supply. High tariffs 
and quotas have been effective in cutting down 
the volume of world business. 

America is traditionally an exporting nation. 
Our agricultural products made up the bulk of 
our exports for a long time, but in the past 
forty years machinery, electrical equipment 
and many of the successful specialties which 
have been household names in the United States 
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have become world famous. Industrial opera- 
tors in other parts of the world know and re- 
spect American design and manufacture in the 
industrial field, and hence look with favor on 
this country as a buying source worthy of 
special preference. 

With the advance of world recovery, foreign 
sales are increasing, and will continue to increase 
as the barriers to trade set up during the past 
few years are gradually reduced. International 
trade is necessary to full prosperity in all com- 
mercial countries, and a policy of national isola- 
tion can hardly be the correct one for the 
modern world. Political programs must gradu- 
ally be changed so as to stimulate rather than 
throttle world trade, even though this involves 
frank acknowledgment of the necessity of trad- 
ing, by both buying and selling, instead of 
merely selling alone. 

Sales and advertising executives of companies 
selling successfully to industry in this country 
should be export-conscious, and should be alert 
for opportunities to establish foreign outlets. 
They should be prepared to recognize the im- 
portance of foreign inquiries, and to provide the 
necessary sales service for buyers abroad. As 
the complications resulting from an abnormal 
international exchange situation are gradually 
reduced, and international currency is stabilized, 
we may look for a rapid increase in the volume 
of foreign trade, in which companies in the 
industrial field should participate on a substan- 
tial scale. 


Color Advances in 
Industrial Films 


@ Many executives will be astonished to learn 
that color motion picture photography is now 
further advanced in the industrial than in the 
entertainment field. Putting it briefly, the user 
of 16 mm. films can now have all the advantages 
of color photography, which is making its way 
slowly and painfully in the theatrical and enter- 
tainment world. 

The new Eastman color films are nothing 
short of remarkable. Demonstrations which we 
have seen recently show conclusively that the 
production of color films is neither difficult nor 
expensive; and the best of it is that standard 
16 mm. projectors can be used without change 
in showing these films in full color. 

The technical character of most industrial 
products, and the need for graphic demonstra- 
tion to industrial buyers, have resulted in wide- 
spread acceptance and use of industrial motion 
pictures, both silent and sound. Now the 
addition of color adds a new factor of great 
importance to these films, and seems to open 
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the way to their use on a much wider scale. 

Industrial sales promotion men should inves- 
tigate the possibilities of motion picture films in 
sound and color, if only to determine the ques- 
tion of their applicability in their own special 
work. INpUsTRIAL MarKETING believes that 
the remarkable improvements which have re- 
cently been developed in this field justify the 
prediction that the next few years will see the 
greatest development in the use of films in 
industrial sales and promotion work thus far re- 
corded—in spite of the numerous successes 
which have already been made. 


Don't Advertise 
Without a Reason 


@ InvustRiaL MarkeETING believes that adver- 
tising should be an integral part of the market- 
ing program of a company selling a good 
product to industry. But it also believes that 
advertising should be used by such a company 
only when it is properly integrated with other 
marketing processes. 

In other words, advertising should be adopted 
as a policy, and not added in hit or miss fashion, 
merely because the competition is advertising or 
someone in the company suddenly develops an 
idea. The cost of advertising is sufficient to 
warrant studying it from the standpoint of 
permanent company policy, and then proceed- 
ing to establish an advertising program which 
utilizes its values fully in producing sales. 

The analysis of sales costs, sales resistances and 
sales objectives usually indicates the direction 
along which advertising can be profitably de- 
veloped. It also suggests the amount which can 
be spent for advertising to advantage, as a means 
of substituting a low-cost sales promotion 
method for the more expensive personal-contact 
method. This is particularly true in cases where 
acceleration of sales activity is needed, and 
where widespread distribution of product infor- 
mation must be accomplished in a minimum 
time. . 

Most companies which have adopted adver- 
tising as a policy have gained in sales effective- 
ness because of the necessity of setting up sales 
methods in such a way as to utilize advertising 
to best advantage. This means planning a drive 
toward a specific sales objective, and planning 
to reach it through certain pre-determined 
methods at a certain time. With advertising 
thus timed and coordinated with selling, it 
becomes the most economical and effective tool 
in business promotion. 

Obviously these advantages cannot be realized 
unless thought is given to advertising as a part 
of marketing, and unless all factors in the sales 
picture are related to advertising effort. 
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More than 6,500 men, women and children were ushered through the various 
shops of the South Milwaukee plant of the Bucyrus-Erie Company on July 20, 
the occasion being an open house held in conjunction with the South Mil- 
waukee, Wis., centennial anniversary. Conveniently placed signs and individual 
loud speakers in each building directed and informed sightseers as they went 
through the shops and viewed various large work in process. This view shows 
part of the crowd walking five abreast through a twenty-two-yard dipper. 





| CONTINUED FROM Pace 9| 


Tying Salaries to Sales 


volved, since, as already explained, the 
decrease in the sales in dollars did not 
result in a corresponding decrease in 
the work to be done. 

@ Keeping our problems as a basis for 
our experiment, we decided to find a 
which would be a 
“break even” figure. As salaries are 
paid on a monthly rate, they were, of 
regulated by a monthly 
sales volume. When sales for the 
month reached the “break even” 
figure the reduced salaries, (seventy- 
five per cent of the 1929 rate), would 
be paid the following month. These 
salaries were called “par.” When the 
sales for any month were seventy per 
cent or less of the “break even” 
amount the salaries paid during the 
succeeding month would be seventy 
per cent of the “par” figure. For 
sales volumes falling between the one 
hundred per cent, or “par” figure, 
and the seventy per cent, the salaries 
would be proportioned according to 
the sales volume. It was understood 
that the salaries paid would never be 


sales volume 


necessity, 


below seventy per cent of the “par” 
figure nor more than one hundred per 
cent of the “par” figure. It was sup- 
posed that one figure would about 
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_ effect, 


offset the other and that, over the 
period this sliding scale would be in 
the plan would work out 
equitably for both the company and 
the employes. In practice, however, 
this company, which sells principally 
to those engaged in the durable goods 
industries, has found the employes 
have had the advantage, as the sales 
have more often and to a larger extent 
been below the seventy per cent mark 
than they have been in excess of the 
one hundred per cent figure. 

@ Nevertheless, the arrangement has 
worked exceedingly well and has been 
popular with the employes, including 
the salesmen. Probably the greatest 
good realized from this plan of com- 
pensation is the interest the employes 
have taken in the welfare of the com- 
pany. Sales figures are posted daily 
and these figures are closely watched. 
Each employe seems to feel a certain 
responsibility and there is the realiza- 
tion of how closely the employe must 
depend on the profitable operation of 
the company. The men in the branch 
offices, who are directly responsible 
for sales made, realize they are being 
watched by the other employes of the 
company, as well as by the manage- 


ment, and they are spurred on by this 
knowledge. A fine spirit of coopera- 
tion exists and there is no dissatisfac- 
tion with the working of the plan. 
If sales are low one month there is 
an extra effort the next month to 
make up for it and if sales reach or 
exceed the maximum figure the effort 
is directed toward maintaining the 
figure for the succeeding months. 

It must be understood that this 

scheme could not be adapted to the 
hourly labor. During the depression 
the hourly rates were reduced ten per 
cent and were later put back to what 
they had previously been. The fluc- 
tuation of income to the employes 
paid on the hourly wage rate was 
governed largely by the number of 
hours worked for the week. When 
the volume of sales made increased 
production necessary, the factory em- 
ployes worked a greater number of 
hours per week and when the sales 
volume fell their hours per week were 
decreased, so that their wage per 
week was regulated, indirectly, by the 
amount of business done by the com- 
pany. The factory employes, also, 
became aware of the close relation 
between their own welfare and that 
of the company and the same interest 
was manifest in the factory that was 
so evident in the general offices. 
@ Because of the nature of the prod- 
ucts of the company, which manufac- 
tures scientific and industrial instru- 
ments, the employes do not have much 
opportunity of directly stimulating 
sales, as they might have if our prod- 
uct was one widely and commonly 
used, but many instances have been 
reported where an employe took the 
initiative to “boost” the company and 
its products. 

We are very pleased with the re- 
sults obtained by the use of this plan 
and we feel that the more or less in- 
tangible good resulting from it is just 
as important as the direct solution of 
our problem. It is not, of course, 
the company’s intention to continue 
this arrangement indefinitely, but it 
is in force at the present time and 
will be continued until the business 
situation is considerably more stable 
and tranquil than it is at present. 


Chirurg Issues "Ideas" 


The James Thomas Chirurg Com- 
pany, Boston, industrial advertising 
agency, has issued a book called 
“Ideas,” telling the story in back of 
the development of basic sales ideas 
for ten of the firm’s clients. 
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He Personally 


Specifies All Power 


Equipment by 
Type and Make 


Boiler room — boilers, sto- 
kers, refractories, feed water 
heaters, feed pumps, meters 
and instruments, piping and 
valves, heat insulation, etc. 


Engine room—steam en- 
gines, generators, switch- 
boards, instruments and con- 
trol, piping and valves, 
pumps, air compressors, 
motors, belts and pulleys, 
gearing, bearings, pressure 
control, temperature control, 
etc. 


Elevators — new elevators, 
elevator rope, elevator re- 
pairs. 


Heating, ventilating, air con- 
ditioning—fans, direct radi- 
ation, radiator air valves, 
vacuum pumps, piping and 
fittings, thermostats, low 
pressure boiler, recording in- 
struments, pressure control, 
etc. 





Power plant supplies—lubri- 
cants, packing, gaskets, 
gage glasses, boiler com- 
pound, piping, fittings, 
valves, paint, coal, pur- 
chased water, electric wire 
and cable, electric insulating 
materials, ete. 


HE READS POWER 
REGULARLY 
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Meet Your Buyer 


that constitute the nation’s power equipment market 


1 Ne. 2 of a series of actual case studies of the men ] 


Every industrial plant, building, 
mine, quarry, utility the country 
over uses power equipment and 
supplies. 


And in every plant it is the specific 
function of some man or group of 
men to buy, install and maintain this 
equipment. Their titles vary widely. 
But their function is the same—they 
are Power Engineers. 


Here is one of them: John Elsman, 
Building Superintendent, Scribner 
Building, New York City. Week in, 
week out, he requisitions power equip- 
ment and supplies to meet the con- 
tinuous power requirements of his 
building. He is representative of 
thousands of your buyers. 


HIS JOB—Installation, operation, 
maintenance of all power equipment 
—steam engines, generators, heating 
system, refrigeration, electrical serv- 
ice, water system, elevators. He has 
three assistant engineers, two machin- 
ists, a handy man, four porters and 
five elevator operators, but none of 
these do any buying. 





A.B.P. 


330 W. 42ND ST. 


HIS BUYING FUNCTION — Mr. 
Elsman personally specifies by type 
and make every item of power equip- 
ment used in this building. (See list, 
left). When the power plant was first 
installed he was not in his present po- 
sition, but now all changes, major and 
minor, are his entire responsibility. 
In this building Mr. Elsman alone is 
your market. 


He has read POWER for years. Reads 
the advertising regularly. Values 
highly this means of keeping in- 
formed of manufacturers’ develop- 
ments. Has a strong preference for 
advertisements attractively and simply 
presented. 


John Elsman is just one “case.” His 
interests and problems are basically 
the same as those of power engineers 
in all industries. Multiply him by 
thousands and you will see how, for 
less than one cent per page, you can 
reach 23,000 of the country’s leading 
power equipment buyers every month 


through POWER. 
First September forms—August 26. 


POWER 


A.B.C. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 










[CONTINUED FROM Pace 26] 


Marketing Experiences 
With Stainless Steel 


familiar bugaboo to the textile man 
that he gives it his full attention and 
when it is shown that the samples 
dyed in stainless and in porcelain are 
identical, the sale is practically made. 
On the very first sales trip after this 
survey was completed one of our 
salesmen in New England called on a 
large textile mill. As soon as the en- 
gineer saw the demonstration kit he 
arranged a meeting with the company 
management. After the meeting the 
president phoned a textile machinery 
manufacturer with whom he had just 
placed a large order for equipment and 
told him to hold up until he talked 


to our representative. The salesman 


called and walked out with an order 
for 14,000 pounds of Enduro stainless. 
Our progress with the entire industry 
has been very rapid because our men 
know exactly what they are talking 
about, which gives them a decided 
edge on competitors who must deal 


in generalities. We are also able to do 
a very specific advertising job. 
In Chicago we made a survey of the 


meat packing industry which I will | 


not describe in detail except to say 
that once our men knew exactly 
where stainless should be used and 
why, where competitive materials had 
failed in service and where ordinary 
materials were plenty good enough, 
they succeeded in increasing our 
stainless sales to the meat-packers 300 
per cent the first year. 

I think everyone will agree that the 
array of facts necessary to arrive at 
a decision on any particular market 
are all in existence somewhere if you 
only know where to find them. If 
we can’t determine the real facts 
through any means available within 
our own organization, and we fre- 
quently can’t, we make an outside in- 
vestigation of it. I would like to say 
here that after a good many years of 
trying to compile market data through 
our own sales force we have given up 
the idea as impractical. All of our 
salesmen are employed and trained to 
sell. They have very little time for 
field study of potential markets, buy- 
ing trends and other factors affecting 
future developments in a specific in- 
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dustry. Even if they had the time 
and inclination to make these studies 
they are handicapped and in fact dis- 
qualified for the very reason that they 
are salesmen and not impartial in- 
vestigators. 

We have come, through experience, 
to recognize that the study of market 
potentials, competitive conditions, 
changes in buying practices and simi- 
lar trends can best be done by a com- 
petent outside organization. The 
swivel-chair type of survey is about 
ninety per cent desk work and ten 
per cent field work. A competent 
market research organization almost 
exactly reverses this percentage and is 
able, through its status as an un- 
biased investigating agency, to secure 
information and to interview people 
that are not available to the manu- 
facturer’s direct representative. The 
cost of such surveys is not great. I do 
not believe we have had any single one 
that cost more than $1,500, which is 
less than an aimless advertising cam- 
paign would cost in a few months. 
After you have the facts is the time to 
advertise, not before. 


ALL DRESSED UP AND 
NO PLACE TO GO.... 








Urging modernization is not a new 
practice with the Monarch Machine 
Tool Company, Sidney, O., accord- 
ing to this current copy, which refers 
to the company's advertising in 1929, 
shown in the lower left corner, mak- 
ing the same appeal in different style. 


There is one word of warning to be 
issued, however. After you have a 
good survey, what are you going to 
do with it? Many thousands of dol- 
lars have been wasted in field surveys 
and market investigations because the 
man for whom the survey was made 
didn’t do anything with the report. 
The real job starts when the market 
report is delivered. The follow-through 
is ninety per cent of the job. A good 
market survey is like a railroad ticket. 
It will take you places only when you 
use it. 

I haven’t said much about adver- 
tising. I have for the past year been 
divorced from direct connection with 
advertising and am attempting to run 
one of the subsidiary companies of 
Republic. It has been an enlightening 
experience, and I am getting a new 
perspective which I didn’t have when 
working with advertising and sales 
promotion alone. I am coming to an 
appreciation of the many things which 
must be functioning properly before 
a broad advertising program is justi- 
fied. I realize more than ever that 
advertising based on hopes and 
hunches is a shameful waste of money. 

In my observation many advertis- 
ing men get themselves too wrapped 
up in the mechanics of advertising. 
They are like the engineer in the hoid 
of an ocean liner, so interested in his 
gleaming gadgets and well-oiled ma- 
chinery that he doesn’t know or care 
very much what the captain is doing 
on the bridge or where the ship is 
heading. I believe every advertising 
manager should make the necessary 
arrangements to be in on all new prod- 
uct considerations from the very start. 
It is his own fault if his position in the 
company is such that he does not 
learn of new products until the com- 
pany has definitely adopted them and 
turned the advertising job over to him. 
The most valuable service he can ren- 
der, in my opinion, is to sell his man- 
agement on the necessity for proper 
market studies in connection with new 
products under consideration. Once 
the course is properly charted the ad- 
vertising procedure usually represents 
no difficulties. 


Flinn with Ludlum 


Elmer H. Flinn, formerly treasurer 
and general manager of Alloy Metal 
Wire Company, Moore, Pa., has been 
made supervisor of wire sales by the 
Ludlum Steel Company, Watervliet, 
N. Y. 
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of the many items that this market 


buys repeatedly in LARGE LOTS 


E have data from the pur- 

chase records of a number 
of different kinds of plants where 
Product Engineering circulates. Every 
month for more than a year we have 
been giving our advertising friends 
ideas of the kind of products that 
are bought and the quantities in 
which they are bought monthly and 
annually. Here are a few more ex- 
amples that we haxe selected at ran- 
dom from the data sheets: 


A manufacturer of radio equipment buys 
annually 3500 gals. of Paint and Lacquers, 
300,000 Molded Parts, 200,000 Rubber 
Parts, 45,000 Die Castings. 


A manufacturer of heavy machinery buys 
each year 3200 Gears and Speed Reducers, 
1000 Motors, 2900 gals. of Paint and Lac- 
quers, 20 tons of Stainless Steel. 
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A manufacturer of weighing machinery 
buys yearly 5 carloads of Cold-Drawn 
Steel, 13 tons of Molded Parts, 1500 
Motors. 


A manufacturer of service station equip- 
ment spends monthly $2150 for Bearings, 
$1500 for Motors, $650 for V-Belts, $500 
for Gaskets, $750 for Bolts and Screws. 


An oil burner manufacturer buys annu- 


ally 3000 Motors, 3000 Transformers, 
3000 Switches, 20 Tons of Die Castings. 


Another oil burner manufacturer buys in 
the same period 200,000 Motors, 300,000 
Bronze Bearings, 14,000 tons of Cold 
Rolled Steel. 


A manufacturer of mining equipment buys 
annually 120 barrels of Paint, 32,000 Bear- 
ings, 20 tons of Cold-Drawn Steel. 


A manufacturer of electrical appliances 
buys each month 500 gals. of Paint and 
Lacquers, 2000 Valves, 1200 Motors, 35,- 
000 Bearings. 


PRODUCT. ENGINEERING oa McGraw-Hill Publication 








Product engineers—the chief engin- 
eers, vice presidents in charge of en- 
gineering, chief draftsmen — specify 
these parts, materials and finishes. 
They are the men who are creating 
the new cars to be shown at the com- 
ing automobile show. They are the 
men who have designed the new ma- 
chine tools that will be exhibited 
next month at the Machine Tool 
Show. They are the men who are 
creating the new streamline trains, 
new refrigerators, new typewriters, 
new radios. 


Sell them and you have the kind of 
customers that will keep your plant 
busy month in and month out. The 
cost of reaching them through Prod- 
uct Engineering is ridiculously low 
compared to the stakes that you are 
shooting for. 












NEW YORK 
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News 


What local chapters of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association are doing and thinking about 





"See You in Pittsburgh 
Sept. 18-19-20" 

Referring to membership records 
of the National Industrial Advertising 
Association chapters, it is not difficult 
to understand the 
rapid - fire moves 
that are being 
made to make 
the _ prediction 
come true that 
the three - day 
Pittsburgh con- 
ference scheduled 
to open Sept. 18 
will be the big- 
gest in the his- 
tory of the asso- 
ciation. For the 
Industrial Adver- 
tising Council now has fifty-four 
members, a gain of thirty-two since 
last September, and ranks third in 
membership among all chapters. 

Over 150 new members have becn 
enrolled in the N. I. A. A. as a whole 
since the Cincinnati conference last 
fall. 

Registrations for the meeting are 
arriving at headquarters in quantity 
every day. The original layout of dis- 
play booths sold out in a big rush and 
additional space had to be provided to 
care for the demand. Panel reserva- 
tions are coming in unusually early 
this year, and the program is being 
rapidly whipped into shape. 

What is anticipated to be one of 
the highlights of the meeting will be 
the session in which a hypothetical 
problem will be propounded involving 
the distribution of $300,000 appro- 
priated to be spent in one year to 
promote an air conditioning device 
involving new material and new engi- 
neering principles. All of the various 
increments of an advertising appro- 
priation will be gone into thoroughly 
and sold to a judging committee by 
actual business papers, general publi- 
cations, and direct mail representa- 
tives. 

Many other vital and practical sub- 
jects will be treated during the meet- 
ing to stimulate more and better 
thought to the task which confronts 
industrial marketers during the com- 
ing year. 


J. H. Waxman 


Program Chairman 
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Among those who have definitely 
accepted assignment of topics to be 
presented before the meeting is Paul 
Wooton, Washington editor, Business 
Week who will have for his subject, 
“What the Winter of 1935-36 Holds 
for Business.” Forrest U. Webster, 
manager of merchandise sales, Cutler- 
Hammer Manufacturing Company, 
Milwaukee, will talk on “How Can 
the Advertising Manager Become a 
Vital Factor in General Management 
and Strategy.” C. J. Stark, president. 
Penton Publishing Company, will 
speak for the publishers in the discus- 
sion of “Editorial Evalution.” 

A big industrialist who has been in 
the public eye with his outstanding 
fight to preserve the rights of indus- 
try is scheduled to deliver the keynote 
address at the opening session. 

“Meet the Members” lunch, ““Pub- 
lishers’ Tea Party,” “Why We Did It 
by Those Who Did It,” the banquet, 
golf, and scores of other activities that 
always feature a N. I. A. A. confer- 
ence are not being overlooked by the 
program committee. 


Budget Survey 
Reports Coming In 


Frank O. Wyse, advertising man- 
ager, Bucyrus-Erie Company, Milwau- 
kee, chairman of the N.I.A.A. Indus- 
trial Advertising Budget Survey Com- 
mittee, put the questionnaires in the 
mail last month and headquarters re- 
ports they are being returned with un- 
usual promptness. The report of the 
survey, always eagerly awaited each 
year, will be read in detail at the 
Pittsburgh conference and later dis- 
tributed to members of the association. 


Milwaukee Perfects 
Novel Organization 


Under the direction of Arnold An- 
drews, assistant manager of publicity, 
Bucyrus-Erie Company, president of 
the Milwaukee Association of Indus- 
trial Advertisers, the organization to 
conduct chapter activities starting this 
fall has been set up along the lines of 
the distribution of work in the average 
company. The following managers 
have been appointed: 

Sales Manager: E. J. Goes, advertis- 


ing manager, Koehring Company, who 
will be in charge of selling the organi- 
zation to desirable prospective new 
members. 

Export Manager: J. O. Ferch, ad- 
vertising manager, Harnischfeger Cor- 
poration, who will keep in touch with 
other chapters of the N.I.A.A. 

Production Manager: H. P. Sigwalt, 
E. F. Schmidt Company; he will pro- 
duce the programs for the meetings. 

Employment Manager: A. K. Birch, 
manager of publicity, Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Company, who will conduct a 
clearing house for employment of 
members and others in allied advertis- 
ing line. 

Press Agent: Van B. Hooper, ad- 
vertising manager, Louis Allis Com- 
pany, with the usual press agent duties. 


National Headquarters 
in New Location 


The national headquarters office of 
the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association has been moved to 100 E. 
Ohio St., Chicago. Mildred R. Web- 


ster continues in charge. 


Weirs to Open Fall 
Program at Philadelphia 


Eastern Industrial Advertisers, Phil- 
adelphia, has booked Charles R. Weirs 
of the De Long Hook & Eye Com- 
pany for the first fall meeting, Sept. 
13. Mr. Weirs is a well known and 
popular speaker on letter writing. 

The chapter is preparing an exhibit 
of advertising material created by 
members for the N.I.A.A Pittsburgh 
conference. 


Cincinnati Strives for 
Big Pittsburgh Attendance 


Allan Rooch, of the Interstate Sani- 
tation Company, is working hard to 
have the Cincinnati Association of In- 
dustrial Marketers represented at the 
Pittsburgh convention with the great- 
est number of members from any 
chapter present. 


Dr. Caldwell Appointed 


Dr. Orestes H. Caldwell, a leading 
engineer and research authority in the 
field of science and radio, has been re- 
tained as science director of the Hall 
of Science of the National Electrical 
and Radio Exposition, to be held at 
Grand Central Palace, New York, 
Sept. 18-28. The Hall of Science will 
be a feature apart from the commer- 
cial features of the show which will 
display and demonstrate the latest and 
most modern in the fields of refrig- 
eration, air conditioning, heating, 
lighting, oil burners, radio, domestic 
and industrial appliances. 
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Advertising that 


misses the mark 


snubs your prospects and 
leaves your salesmen out in the cold 


O manufacturer would deliberately permit his sell- 

ing strategy to snub a prospect. Yet many manu- 
facturers high-hat prospects and even old customers 
without realizing that they are doing so. They ignore, 
they pass by, they snub their prospects when they with- 
hold information about their products and their policies. 
When they fail to use advertising to enlighten their 
prospects as to the benefits of their products or when 
they direct their advertising into channels that by-pass 
their best prospects they say in effect, “Our prospects 
know us and if they want what we make they’ll come to 
us and let us know.” 


Advertising in “Factory” takes much lost time right 
out of the picture because it works hand in glove with 


FACTOR 
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manufacturers. It makes good salesmen better because 
it frees them of the detail of explaining policy and 
product. It prepares their way for calls on prospects. 
It enables them to call on more prospects in the terri- 
tory. And it costs very little—less than a cent per call, 
to be definite. 


In their calls on the manufacturing plants that you rate 
as your best prospects, your salesmen will find “Factory” 
being read and used by the plant operating officials. 
More of them subscribe to “Factory” than to any other 
business publication. This is one of the reasons why 
the country’s leading manufacturers use the advertising 
pages of “Factory” as an integral part of their selling 
strategy. They’re taking no chances on high-hatting 
their best prospects. 


MANAGEMENT and MAINTENANCE 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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OUR LIST of clients includes a select group 


of leaders in the steam and combustion engineering field who use 
our services to maintain and strengthen the position of the prod- 
ucts graphically shown in the chart opposite. This is an invitation 


for a limited number of similar organizations to join this group. 


THE MARKET - Despite the remarkable 


progress of other methods of generating power, the out- 
look for the steam power plant has never looked brighter 
than it does today. And contrary to popular opinion, 
the science of utilizing steam for power and process work 
is still in a formative state. Day by day, engineers are 
discovering new possibilities and are establishing new 
standards for service. In the industrial world, it is de- 
cidedly worth while to be known as a leader and pioneer 
in improving steam power plants. 


THE PRODUCT - Among the composite 


pieces of equipment that go to make up steam genera- 
tion and distribution systems in power plants, it is com- 
mon to find one or two manufacturers in each class who 
are ACKNOWLEDGED leaders. There are important 
exceptions, however. Plant operators, in such instances, 
are undecided as to what is the best system . . . who 
makes the best equipment . . . or who offers the best 
material for certain jobs. 


WHAT WE WANT - we are espe- 


cially interested in cases where leadership is changing. 
If you make the world's best equipment, or offer the best 
system, for performing a given operation, we want to 
know it. It may be something that effects a heat saving, 
or something that saves labor, or an entirely new idea 
of value to the industrial world. With the exception of 
the products referred to in the chart, we are absolutely 
open-minded. 
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WHY WE WANT IT = From our ex- 


perience with present clients, we know that an excellent 
replacement market has already developed in the power 
plant field. We know that the sales possibilities for cer- 
tain types of products and services warrant advertising 
and sales promotion efforts more extensive than are being 
undertaken at present. We are confident we can help 
produce sales, providing you have the right products of 
service. We believe that such cooperative effort will 
be profitable for both of us. 


WHAT WE OFFER = In addition to the 


copy and art service offered by most advertising agencies, 
we offer detailed engineering service for the preparation 
of application diagrams, charts and educational articles, 
such as are necessary in the conquest of any specific 
field but which are often burdensome for the manufac- 
turer's own engineering department. In other words, 
here is an opportunity to complete the research and 
educational jobs which you know should be done but are 
forced to postpone. 


By association, we give you a prominent place in a 
select circle of highly successful manufacturers where you 
can partake of the exchange of ideas and observe the 
handling of problems similar to your own. 


And, finally, we are personally acquainted with a large 
number of manufacturers’ representatives who are ac- 
customed to cooperating with us. 
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RUSSELL T. GRAY, Inc. 


Industrial Ses Advertising 


TELEPHONE CENTRAL 7750 
205 W. Wacker Drive » » » Chicago, Ill. 
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| CONTINUED FROM Pace 14] 


Keeping a Perpetual Inventory 


Of Sales Prospects 


on its card new developments or 
names and then replace the card in 
the file with a suitable rider to insure 
follow-up in due season. Ordinarily, 
entries can be made while the sales- 
man is waiting at railroad stations, or 
during evenings in hotels, without in- 
fringing upon time which could be 
used in making calls or in office work. 
@ Where a number of men work from 
one office and use the same card file, 
it may not be desirable for them to 


remove cards from the geographical * 


file, in which case a daily report form 
can be used by the salesmen, one re- 
port card for each working day in 
the year, upon which the salesman 
records the important facts of his 
contacts during the day and then 
turns it in and takes the card for 
the next day. The cards for future 
days, as well as those for past days, 
are filed chronologically, except the 
card for the current day, which is 
carried in the salesman’s pocket. Each 
card has a space marked “Calendar 
follow-up,” so that calls to be made 
on future days, or letters to be writ- 
ten, can be posted forward. An- 
other space headed “Call Schedule 
for the Day,” provides for writing 
out the itinerary of calls to be made, 
which can be done either by the sales- 
man himself or by the office manager 
in planning work, as a means of sav- 
ing back-tracking and criss-crossing, 
and useless long-jump traveling in 
general. Any follow-up or calls 
found impossible to be made on the 
day allotted can be posted forward to 


a suitable later date. The salesman 
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carries these cards in his pocket and 
makes his entries immediately follow- 
ing each call, while the important 
facts are fresh in his mind. When 
the cards are turned in to the chrono- 
logical file, the salesman or a clerk 
transfers the important facts to the 
permanent geographical file of pros- 
pective customers. It has been found 
that one-half hour of a clerk’s time 
per day will cover the work of four 
salesmen. 

@ The maintenance of the two card 
files proved of real assistance in keep- 
ing salesmen’s work organized and 
planned, insuring attention to pros- 
pective customers when it was needed, 
and economizing time in looking up 
facts for correspondence and for sales- 
men’s work when in the field. To 
start off the permanent or geographi- 
cal list, old correspondence files, 
memory, trade directories and the 
membership lists of technical and in- 
dustrial associations were drawn upon, 
but lists compiled in this way in the 
home office were found to be, in many 
respects, inefficient and wasteful, since 
from the information thus available 
it was difficult to determine which 
plants were good prospects and which 
were not, or to know which indi- 
viduals influenced or controlled pur- 
chases. The sales representative who 
has visited an office or plant can in 
general supply more reliable informa- 
tion. 

Statistical data are available con- 
cerning many industries which will 
help in estimating the magnitude and 
determining the geographical distribu- 


tion of the market and for propor- 
tioning sales effort and evaluating 
sales results. For example, in the 
present case the map herewith pre- 
sented was prepared, based on the 
United States Census of 1930, which 
showed fifty per cent of the steam 
horsepower of the country to be con- 
fined to a comparatively few counties, 
which are printed in solid black. The 
next twenty-five per cent was located 
in those counties which are double- 
hatched, while practically all the re- 
maining twenty-five per cent was to 
be found in the counties single- 
hatched. By adding up the horse- 
power in counties assigned to an in- 
dividual office or representative, a 
basis was obtained for a quota to 
which sales results could be expected 
roughly to conform. 

@ Resistance is naturally to be ex- 
pected when attempting to introduce 
a system of this kind into an old or- 
ganization. For one thing, the sales- 
men may have been accustomed to 
rely upon their memories for names, 
past history and possibilities in their 
territory, or they may have certain 
crude and cumbersome systems of 
their own, and they decide offhand 
that the new system will involve extra 
work. Again, they may balk because 
they feel that the system will show up 
their deficiencies, and they rebel 
against being bossed, or because they 
are antagonistic to anything new, or 
because they are careless and indiffer- 
ent rather than orderly-minded and 
systematic, or because they feel that 
working backward to fill up a lot of 
cards will be a task. 


However, it takes only a couple of 
minutes to make out a card for a 
given prospect and a couple of 
minutes from time to time to keep it 
up to date, and the salesman filling 
out his own cards will know just 
what ought to go on them and, in the 
course of time, by taking fifteen 
minutes or a half-hour per day extra, 
will be able to bring up to date the 
cards for all of his regular clients and 
customers. Ten entries per day, for 
example, in a year of 300 days 
amounts to 3,000 entries, more than 
probably will be required for the ordi- 
nary salesman. The gain in properly 
routing his day’s trip, saving of time, 
reminding him at what plants to call, 
what men to see and about what, will 
in the end make the system a profit- 
able investment for him as well as 
for his employer. 
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WHAT 


ARE YOU GOING TO DO WITH IT? 












66 —you had a $300,000 appropriation thrown into your 
J ust su P P osin lap to advertise and merchandise an industrial prod- 
uct, and you are starting from scratch. 





What will you do with it? 





A feature of the N.I.A.A. Conference Program in 
Pittsburgh in September will answer this question 
at length and in detail. 






The case for publications, radio, catalogs, motion 
pictures and other forms of media will be made by 
recognized experts, bearing on the particular prob- 
lem at hand. You will hear all angles discussed and 
see how the actual distribution of the appropriation 
is made from the findings of an advertising manage- 
ment set up for this purpose. 









This session of the program will brief a situation in 
a few hours which sometimes takes months to 
decide. 








What practical advertising or sales executive can 
fail to benefit through this detailed elaboration of 
one of his greatest problems? This is only one 
feature in a program which is pertinent and practi- 
cal throughout. 


kien armen 







Break over the usual custom of waiting ’til the last 
minute and send in your advance registration now 
for the 13th Conference of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association at Pittsburgh on Septem- 
ber 18-19-20. 







National Industrial Advertisers Association, Inc. 


Write for reservations—now—to 


Boston Cleveland _ Philadelphia INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING COUNCIL 


Chicago Milwaukee Pittsburgh P. O. Box 1198 
New York St. Louis PITTSBURGH 





Chapters in— 














PENNSYLVANIA 





Cincinnati 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 8] 


Sales Promotion In the 
Sale of Factory Equipment 


of constructing the sales promotional 
campaign based upon the customers’ 
interests and viewpoint. This in- 
volved classifying various users into 
groups which had a common business 
interest. It included a study of the 
product features and the manufac- 
turer’s service factors that appealed 
particularly to each group of pur- 
chasers, so that the product could be 
interpreted directly into the specific 
industry requirements. In the case 
of the restaurant, there was empha- 
sized the value of the fan in carrying 
away odors and fumes; the baker 
using these fans had a cooler and 
more inviting shop; the laundry 
would be rid of steam and dampness, 
and so on. 

@ “A set of attractive leaflets was 
prepared, one or two for each of the 
major classes of customers. These did 
not go into detail describing the 
theory of the mechanism but pointed 
out its simplicity of construction, in- 
stallation, and operation—and _par- 
ticularly the benefits to be gained by 
the particular class of users. 
were systematically distributed to 
prospective users in those districts 
where sales outlets were established. 
Advertisements were continued in 
electrical and heating and ventilating 
magazines, but the presentation was 
directed not toward sales but toward 
developing and maintaining sales out- 
lets. Advertising campaigns were in- 
serted in trade papers going to the 
various customer classifications and 
appealed to the prospective users. In 
short, a complete sales promotional 
plan was developed and carried on 
with customer groups properly timed 
as to season, with a running check 
upon results obtained, which pointed 
out weaknesses and made possible in- 
telligent improvements. 

“A sales promotional program, such 
as has roughly been sketched here, 
combined with improvement in sales 
outlets, personnel, and plans, resulted 
in a pronounced improvement in the 
volume and character of business done 
and led to substantial profits.” 

In this illustration the manufac- 
turer had originally been “product 
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These , 


minded”—his attention was concen- 
trated upon the product he built and 
attempted to sell. He learned that 
to be successful he had to become 
“customer minded.” 
@ A few years ago the writer had 
occasion to investigate the trade ad- 
vertising program of a certain manu- 
facturer upon a certain machine, and 
compare it with that of a competitor. 
Advertisements of each company were 
clipped for a six months’ period, and 
laid out on the two sides of a large 
table. The advertisement of one 
dealt entirely with the machine sold. 
Pictures of it standing on the floor 
were inserted, together with a list of 
selling points relating to the machine 
itself. The advertisements of the 
other dealt entirely with the machine 
in use. Illustrations showed it in 
service and the story was entirely 
built upon what the machine had 
done for the user toward meeting his 
conditions in making a better finished 
product more cheaply, and hence in- 
creasing profits. 

As we have seen, sales promotion 
is one of the two hands which does a 


Francis A. Emmons, general sales 
manager, Foote Bros. Gear & Ma- 
chine Company, and L. C. "Polly" 
Pelott, Penton Publishing Company, 
Chicago, make a haul of bass at Was- 
son Lake, Minn., and seem pleased. 


particular job, the other being per- 
sonal contact. Obviously the two 
hands must be coordinated. The ef- 
forts of the two must not only fit 
in together regarding character, but 
also must be properly timed. Many a 
direct mail program has been positive- 
ly injurious because it has not been 
in all ways coordinated with the per- 
sonal visits of the salesmen and his 
message. 

The job of sales promotion in the 
field of machinery and equipment dis- 
tribution is not the direct operation 
of selling. Personal contact between 
the salesman and the purchaser is re- 
quired. Sales promotion in its various 
forms makes selling much easier. Its 
functions may be summarized in the 
following way, remembering that the 
purchaser, as referred to here, is the 
one who purchases or in any way in- 
fluences purchasing: 


One. To announce to the market 
quick! and economically the 
availab‘iicy of a new product or a 
new form of service. In doing this, 
advertising enables the manufac- 
turer 
A. To reach purchasers in the mass, 

frequently and at low cost. 

B. To reach purchasers of a certain 
class, i.e., those with like inter- 
ests, wasting no expense on 
others. 

. To reach purchasers whose 
physical locations make fre- 
quent direct personal sales con- 
tacts difficult and expensive. 


T wo. To state accurately and 
clearly the qualities of the product 
to be sold, in the language of the 
purchaser. This supplements the 
personal efforts of the salesman and 
creates acceptance independently of 
the salesman’s effort, yet in a 
correlated way. 


Tree. To show clearly, accu- 
rately and convincingly just how 
the use of the product is funda- 
mental to the interests and opera- 
tions of the purchaser, in helping 
him make profit or overcome loss. 


Four. To establish, stimulate, and 
maintain in the minds of the pur- 
chaser a confidence and trust in the 
ability of the entire organization of 
the machinery builder, as a force 
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which benefits its customers by 
serving them well. 


Five. To correct untruthful im- 
pressions which may exist in the 
mind of the purchaser regarding the 
machinery builder, his products, 
and his services. 


Six. To assist in locating and ob- 
taining desirable sales outlets for 
the resale of machinery, if needed; 
or, if existent, to strengthen their 
position and the regard in which 
they hold the manufacturers they 
represent. 


Seven. To establish in the minds 
of the machinery builder’s salesmen 

a greater recognition of the re- 

sponsibilities they have in effective 

sales performance. (Quoted from 

“Marketing Industrial Equip- 

ment.” ) 

There are, I believe, some distinct 

weaknesses in the consideration and 
use of sales promotion today by those 
responsible for the distribution of fac- 
tory equipment. 
@ In so many instances sales manage- 
ment thinks that a certain amount of 
money must be set aside for sales pro- 
motional purposes, in connection with 
the marketing of an equipment line. 
There is some consideration given to 
the amount, and perhaps after some 
discussion an appropriation is made. 
The advertising manager then is in- 
structed to prepare a program and 
get as much out of the allotted money 
as is possible, and sales effort and sales 
promotional effort at once become 
disconnected and followed separately. 
The two cannot effectively be sep- 
arated from one another, any more 
than it is possible to separate tone 
variation from speech. In any sales 
program the objectives should be set 
down, and then the means of reach- 
ing those objectives and the entire 
program executed. Sales promotion is 
not a separate endeavor, it should run 
through the entire program fitting 
in to accomplish the objective. Since 
it is a phase of selling it should run 
through all sales plans. 

Another weakness is in the lack of 
recognition and use on the part of 
the individual salesman in accom- 
plishing progress with a particular 
customer and upon a_ particular 
negotiation. Salesmen are inclined to 
operate along a single track and that 
track leads to the order. Their in- 
tense desire to make a particular sale 


may blind them to the use-of all re- 
sources available. In a customer or- 
ganization many individuals may in- 
fluence. business,—and the influence 
of all may not be recognized. Further- 
more, personal sales contact with all 
those influencing the purchase may 
be physically impossible. How few 
salesmen in such instances will use 
the phase of sales promotion to reach 
in a systematic way those in a particu- 
lar company who will influence busi- 
ness. 

What appeals to me as being a 
largely undeveloped avenue of activity 
for the salesman is the use of this 
force of advertising by the salesman 
himself both in assisting him in solv- 


ing a sales problem, and also in build- 
ing up customer relationships long be- 
fore a negotiation becomes active. 

Until our salesmen can distinguish 
what is good and what is bad in ad- 
vertising, and use the good to its 
fullest extent, the results of sales ef- 
fort will fall far short of the mark 
set by real business building. The 
direction of all sales promotion effort, 
as is the case with sales solicitation, 
must originate in the atmosphere in 
which the purchaser lives. The sales- 
man should, then, be a powerful 
force in bringing an interpretation of 
this atmosphere to the desk of both 
the sales manager and his advertising 
executive. 





WELL DEPTHS 
and Pump 
HANDLES 


“You can’t tell the depth of a well 
by the length of the handle on the 
pump.” The depth of value of a publication is equally 
far from obvious. Seldom can you tell the true value by 


circulation figures alone. 


A publication may be mailed 


to thousands but its readers may only be hundreds. 


Not So With BAKERS’ HELPER 


Readership is evidenced in many ways. 


Often there 


are several readers for a single copy. Readers far exceed 


copies circulated. 


When your message appears in 


BAKERS’ HELPER you get plus readership among 
progressive bakers with the power to buy your products. 


Circulation numbers alone are not all-important. When 
buying publication space you are making an investment 
in future sales. This investment is so important that it 
should be carefully made, and not as the result of super- 


ficial observations. 


To reach logical prospects in the baking field, those with 
buying power, select the paper that appeals to-them and 


is subscribed for on merit alone. 


In selling bakers, the 


8th largest manufacturing industry, consider these facts: 
1933 Census figures showed 9,118 bakers 


did 92.6% 


of the reported volume. 


Through BAKERS’ HELPER you reach those men who 


wield the major buying power. 
sells itself to these men, without premiums. 


BAKERS’ HELPER 
It segre- 


gates the important bakers for you, tells your story 
where you want it told, and it makes your story “stick”. 


and Figures” and sample pages 


Write for “Baking Industry Facts } 


of “Baking Industry Blue Book.” 


@ BakersHEpPeR 


330 Se. Wells Street 


Chieage, Mlinois 
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To the Editor: A simple letter 
can scarcely express a deserving opin- 
ion of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. A 


proper letter would be too long, be- 
cause it would have to dilate upon 
every individual article and editorial. 


Your July issue arrived today and I 
have just finished a pleasant evening 
thoroughly digesting its contents. I 
particularly enjoyed Gerald E. Sted- 
man’s article entitled “The Place of 
Market Research in Industrial Mar- 
keting.” Would that it were possible 
to put this article on many executives’ 
desks, without having the advertising 
manager stick his own neck out by 
calling the article to the attention 
of his boss. Maybe you can figure out 
some way to do this. 

Your forecast for next month’s 
contents is intriguing. I am looking 
forward to the August issue. 

A. E. HoHMAN, 
Secretary, Industrial Advertising 
Council, Pittsburgh. 


7 Vv 


To the Editor: INpustriaAL Mar- 
KETING is certainly a most creditable 
publication and I believe it should be 
a real factor in the improvement of 
methods of distribution of industrial 
equipment. This is certainly a sub- 
ject which has not received the at- 
tention that it deserves, when com- 
pared with commodity merchandising. 

BERNARD LESTER, 
Assistant Sales Manager, Indus- 
trial Department, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Com- 
pany, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


oe el 


To the Editor: We have just re- 
ceived our first copy of INpusTRIAI 
MARKETING and we want to take 
this opportunity to compliment you 
in the splendid manner in which you 
have given new birth to what we once 
considered one of the finest publica- 
tions in the advertising field. We 
wish you every success and good for- 
tune in this latest enterprise. 

Lee S. Bresper, 
Lee S. Biespiel Advertising, Chicago. 
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To the Editor: I have just re- 
ceived my July INpustRiAL MaRKET- 
ING, and although I have only glanced 
at it so far, I think you have done a 
wonderful job with this revived pub- 
lication, in layout and make-up as 
well as in editorial contents.—Vivant 
sequentes! 

In order to start out right, I wish 
you would enter my subscription to 
start with the June issue and send me 
the missing copy of the first issue. 

E. F. HaRTert, 
Advertising Manager, Line Material 

Company, South Milwaukee, Wis. 

vvy 

To the Editor: I have heard so 
many favorable comments about your 
publication that I would appreciate 
your putting my name on the sub- 
scription list retroactive as of the 
June issue. 

James F. Woops, 
Advertising Manager, Crosby Steam 

Gage & Valve Company, Boston. 

vvy 

To the Editor: INpustRIAL Mar- 
KETING in its concept and its first 
issue again typifies the wisdom which 
you bring into your publishing ac- 
tivity. Congratulations on this re- 
freshing adventure. 

GLENN H. Eppy, 

Hagan Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

vv¥sy 

To the Editor: Here is my dollar. 
If you continue the pace you set with 
your July issue, you will be giving 
us more than our money’s worth. 
That July issue is certainly crammed 
with valuable information for the in- 
dustrial advertiser. 

R. A. STEVENS, 
Sales Promotion Manager, The Howe 

Scale Company, Burlington, Vt. 

vvy 


To the Editor: You are to be con- 
gratulated on the very creditable start 
you have made in starting your new 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 

J. A. Martz, 

Advertising Department, Standard 

Oil Company, Chicago. 


To the Editor: Copy of INpbus- 
TRIAL MARKETING just came to my 
attention and it is certainly a very 
splendid publication for those who 
are interested in selling to industrial 
markets. C. W. DootitT Le, 

Sales Promotion, Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn. 

"w= 


To the Editor: Just a note to con- 
gratulate you on the very striking ap- 
pearance of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
The July issue reached us this morn- 
ing—it is the brightest spot on our 
desk. Keep up the good work. 

Stuart G. PHILLIPs, 
Advertising Manager, The Dole Valve 
Company, Chicago. 
"= © 


To the Editor: The July issue of 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING has just come 
to our desk and we like it so well 
that we have enclosed remittance to 
cover a subscription for the coming 
year. 

L. C. ALLMAN, 
Director of Public Relations, Fruehauf 
Trailer Company, Detroit, Mich. 


vv Vv F 
To the Editor: The July issue has 
just been received and it certainly 
looks very interesting. We look for- 
ward to receiving many good ideas 
from the forthcoming issue. 
H. L. Back, 
Advertising Manager, The Moon 
Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago. 
7, vv ¥ 
To the Editor: Congratulations on 
the appearance and content of your 
new paper. LyMAN L. WELp, 
Mitchell-Faust Advertising 
Company, Chicago. 


Gets Three New Accounts 


Advertising Producers-Associated, 
Chicago, has been appointed to han- 
dle the advertising of Kropp Forge 
Company, Aetna Ball Bearing Manu- 
facturing Company and Pacific Flush- 
Tank Company. All accounts will 
use both publication and direct mail 
advertising. 


Has New Department; 
C. W. Garrison Joins 


Industrial Power, with the Septem- 
ber issue, will carry a new department 
entitled “Industrial Power Transmis- 
sion.” 

C. W. Garrison, formerly a di- 
rector and account executive of 
Freeze-Vogel-Crawford, Inc., Milwau- 
kee, has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral manager of Industrial Power. 
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NDUSTRIRL MARKETING 


—is the only publication devoted exclusively to the 


merchandising problems of manufacturers of industrial 


machinery, equipment, materials and supplies. It discusses 


all phases of industrial distribution, sales promotion and 
advertising, with emphasis upon both correct principles 
and successful practice. It is the national forum for the 
exchange of ideas among sales, advertising and research 
executives in the industrial field. Published monthly. 
Single copy, 10c. Annual subscription, $1. In Canada 


and foreign countries, $1.50. Send coupon today. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


537 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, Illinois 


Please enter my subscription for INDUSTRIAL MARKETING as indicated below: 


Name 
Company 
Address ... 
PE Re eceCubsos.s 6 eenteeseatweseneebed State 
[) One year $1.00 [] Send invoice 
[] Special cash offer—Three years $2.00 [] Remittance enclosed 
Canadian and Foreign, $1.50 per year. 
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BIG SECOND EDITION 
JUST OFF THE PRESS 


THE ONLY HANDBOOK OF 
BUTANE -PROPANE GASES 


CONTENTS: Summary of Two Years’ Develop- 
ments: Use in Internal Combustion Engines: 
Design and installation of Storage: Supply 
from Petroleum Refineries: Engineering Data 
on the Lower Olefins: Domestic Appliance 
Testing and Utilization: Economic Compari- 
sons with Coal, Oil, Electricity, Producer Gas 
Manufactured Gas: Town Plants: Manufacture 
from Natural Gas: Special Uses: Volume Cor- 
rection Factors: Supplements and Revisions 
Transportation: Use with Other Gases: Analy- 
sis and Testing: Properties of Mixtures: Bottled 

7a8 Distribution: Bibliography: Central Plant 
Directory: Catalogue Section 

$5.00—Send Check or Money Order To 

BOOK DEPARTMENT 


WESTERN GAS 


810 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
US LA aa 
Se a 
A TREMENDOUS MARKET 


_ The 6200 ! aA P A 7 ¢ y ph oper- 
ating companies of this country will hold 
their ANNUAL CONVENTION October 
8-1! in Chicago. 


@ TELEPHONE ENGINEER'S Special Sep- 
tember Convention Issue will reach this 
tr d teleph market two weeks 
prior to the convention and will be dis- 
tributed at the meetings. Advertising in 
this issue will catch the crest of the rising 
tide in the telephone industry. 








@ Deadline for reservation, September 5— 
copy and plates September 10. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
185 N. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


FOR COMPLETE SAND Some 


COVERAGE OF BRANCHES 
OF THE COAL INDUSTRY USE 


THE BLACK DIAMOND 


For Fifty Years the Goal Trade’s Leading Journal 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 

Mashattan Bldg. Whitehall Bldg. 

If your product is used by PLANTS 

find out if you should be getting 

business from MILK PLANTS. 


Tell us about your 
product—we will tell 
j oe you about the market 
ont Se. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Hlinois 


Complete coverage—over 30,000—reach- 
ing every Bakery Owner in the country, 
lowest rate in the field. Maintains 
complete laboratory. 

Established 1898. Member CCA 


BAKERS REVIEW 


330 W. 42nd St. 11 S. La Salle St. 
New York City Chicage, Mlinois« 














[CONTINUED FROM Pace 16] 


A Humane 


Presentation 


tions. Obviously, if literature could 
be prepared to adequately present the 
story of “Dubl-Response” control, 
coverage of the potential market could 
be both rapid and economical. 

Plans to put the “Dubl-Response”’ 
story in print were laid along these 
lines: First, to definitely state the op- 
erating conditions under which this 
type of control proves beneficial. 
Then, by a review of the more impor- 
tant fundamentals of process control 
and an enlightening comparison of the 
operating principles of the various 
types of controllers, provide the pros- 
pective purchaser with a sound means 
of diagnosing his control problems in 
terms of the correct type of con- 
troller. To be concluded by typical 
performance records which convinc- 
ingly demonstrate the superiority of 
the “Dubl-Response” control system. 
@ All of this, while it was highly con- 
structive and represented a decided de- 
partuce from conventional presenta- 
tions of technical instruments, still 
loomed as just another “flop.” Full 
of dry technicalities; requiring several 
hours reading time; little eye-appeal; 
it seemed destined to be read only by 
those whose jobs required it. 

Something just had to be done to 
obtain relief from the charts and tech- 
nical matter to insure its being read 
by a sufficient number to justify its 
existence. It was then that the un- 
usual craftsmanship of a Syracuse ar- 
tist, Ira E. Swart, caught our eye. 
Having followed a penchant for carv- 
ing miniature busts and figures in 
wood, he had recently gone “profes- 
sional” to the extent of creating sev- 
eral fully-jointed trade figures for use 
in advertising illustration. 

Doubtless, the use of figures in ad- 
vertising dates back to at least Cleo- 
Nevertheless, there was 
radically different about 
this man’s work. The carved heads 
were works of art—facial expressions 
that were commandingly forceful and, 
consequently, reproduced excellently. 
Being fully jointed, the figures could 
be made to assume most realistic poses 
—<especially valuable in building up 
interest in a series of illustrations. 
Lastly, his 
stopped you and told their stories. 

It was because of this happy com- 


patra’s time. 
something 


pictorial compositions 


ors\ruar ceavain 














This illustration in one of the new 
Bohn Aluminum pages has strong at- 
tention value and ties up to the cam- 
paign keynote: “It's That Certain 
Something." 





bination of talents that Mr. Swart 
was called upon to inject some life 
into the “Dubl-Response” booklet. 
He was furnished with parts of the 
instrument most vital to its perform- 
ance and from these the First Re- 
sponse and Second Response charac- 
ters were assembled. In our estima- 
tion, these figures are vastly more in- 
genious and interesting than any of 
his previous efforts in that they de- 
pict instrument characteristics. In 
other words, they are truly functional 
rather than just ornamental. 

The front cover illustration of the 
booklet is the result of an attempt to 
portray the operating principle of the 
control system. The most decisive 
vote on the success of this experiment 
came from the “father” of the in- 
strument who, after minute examina- 
tion, bestowed upon it a smile and a 
fervent “Good!” Furthermore, we 
have yet to hear adverse criticism. 

@ Examine this illustration. The 
smaller First Response character has, 
by means of the magnifying glass, 
just detected a minute variation in 
the controlled temperature and is sig- 
naling to the Second Response char- 
acter to open the control valve suf- 
ficiently to return the temperature to 
the desired control point. The long 
lever, labeled “Precision Valve Ac- 
tion,” symbolizes the great powet 
which is available with Taylor ‘“Dubl- 
to precisely position the 


Response” 


valve disc in spite of valve-stem fric- 
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tion and hysteresis—an exclusive Tay- 
lor feature. The scene outside the 
miniature window is an enlarged pho- 
cograph of a petroleum refinery—a 
very substantial market for “Dubl- 
Response” control. 

Additional photographic 
tions employing these characters are 
interspersed throughout the book. In 
these instances, dialogue or monologue, 
1s the case may be, is utilized to bring 
out the salient points. At least we 
sre sure that these bits of conversa- 
tional copy will be read; and we are 
confident that a desire to know what 
s back of these statements will be 
aroused in many who otherwise would 
never trouble to even thumb through 
the piece. 

Still further use of these characters 
has been made in publicizing the bul- 
letin. A photograph, showing these 
characters holding a copy of the bul- 
letin and pointing to the instrument, 
has been supplied to all interested in- 
dustrial papers, together with a copy 
of the booklet and a description of 
its contents. 


illustra- 


In short, we believe we have stum- 
bled upon a decidedly more pleasant 
technique for administering large doses 
of technical information. And like 
most good things, it is simple—just an 
occasional tap on the funny-bone. 


Cooperative 
Advertising 


Five manufacturers whose products 
are interrelated through use partici- 
pated in a special cooperative adver- 
tising effort in the June issue of the 
Architectural Forum. The five com- 
panies were: Air Reduction Sales Com- 
pany, manufacturers of Aircobraze 
welding apparatus; American Brass 
Company, manufacturers of Anaconda 
brass and copper pipe; Chase Brass 
and Copper Company, also manufac- 
turers of pipe; Handy and Harman, 
manufacturers of Sil-fos, a brazing 
alloy; and the Walworth Company, 
manufacturers of Walseal fittings and 
valves. 

The entire insert, which was seven 
pages and in two colors, was designed 
to explain “A sure and fast way of 
making a permanent tight joint for 
iny service for which standard pipe 
size brass or copper pipe can be used.” 

The G. M. Basford Company pre- 
pared the advertising. No further co- 
operative copy will be placed until the 
results of this single insertion can be 
evaluated. 
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Two New House Magazines 
Are Inaugurated 


The Wagner Electric Corporation, 
St. Louis, and Toledo Synthetic Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Toledo, have both recently 
augmented their promotional efforts 
by the inauguration of house organs. 

“The Wagner Circle” is a twelve- 
page 8x10!/2 booklet printed in three 
colors on enamel stock. The contents 
visualizes and discusses applications 
of some of the company’s numerous 
products. 

“Plaskon Parade” is a four-page 
folder, 8'/2x11, done in two colors 
also on enamel paper. Articles made 
of Plaskon are featured from the 
standpoint of design and appearance. 


Survey Architects’ 
Advertising Preferences 


According to a survey made by 
Architecture at the request of an ad- 
vertising agency, to determine the 
valuation placed on house organs, or 
particularly industry papers, these 
publications carry little of definite 
interest and value to the average ar- 
chitect. 

From comments made by those in- 
terviewed, this is mostly true because 
the proper thought is not put into 
their preparation. Exceptions to the 
rule were the “White Pine” series and 
the “Tuileries Brochures,” the latter 
published several years ago by the 
Ludowici Company. 

The survey also brought out that 
the architect likes direct mail mate- 
rial if it presents facts attractively and 
will fit the A. I. A. file. Most reli- 
ance, however, for current informa- 
tion from advertising sources is 
placed in the copy that appears in the 
architectural papers, which seem to be 
the constant point of contact between 
the architect and the advertiser. 


Launches Third Contest 


Under the slogan “Leaders in the 
Up-Swing,” Domestic Engineering 
has launched its third contest to 
stimulate the plumbing and heating 
industry to greater business-getting 
activities. 
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TO ORDER 
MARKET. 


Have you checked the 
possible applications of 
your products in the 
heating, piping and air 
conditioning field? It is 
one of the livest mar- 
kets in business today 
and one that is reward- 
ing the live manufac- 
turer who is developing 
it. It may be made to 
order for that new 
opportunity you are 
seeking. 





HEATING, PIPING AND 
AIR CONDITIONING 
knows this field thor- 
oughly and feels com- 
petent to advise on the 
applications and possi- 
bilities of your product 
in it. 





Let us do so. Let us tell 
you why HEATING, 
PIPING AND AIR CON- 
DITIONING, in serving 
this market, is showing 
a steady, large in- 
crease in advertising 
space. 





Heating -Piping 
and Air Conditioning 


6 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, II. 











You Ask— 


KEITH J. EVANS Answers 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 





Unusual Advertising 
and Selling Plans 

Our management is searching at the 
present time for special plans or per- 
haps 1 should say stunts that will 
focus special attention on our line. I 
am enclosing catalog and would like 
to know if you have any suggestions 
such as perhaps a contest among our 
customers and prospective customers, 
or some similar plan. 

SALES PROMOTION MANAGER. 

The contest idea seems to be run- 
ning rampant in the general advertis- 
ing field with reasonably good results. 
There is probably no reason why you 
could not develop a similar plan for 
your product, although, generally 
speaking, purchasing and management 
officials do not take to contests as well 
as the average consumer of soap and 
soda crackers. 

There are, however, a number of 
allied ideas which may lift your prod- 
uct out of the ordinary buy and sell 
sequence and if handled properly can 
secure special attention, at least over 
a limited period of time. For instance, 
a paint company undertakes to keep 
track of your painting requirements, 
condition of your buildings, etc., and 
recommends not only the time it 
would take to paint but the kind of 
paint to use, etc. 

A printing and direct mail com- 
pany undertakes a study of your 
whole advertising job with recom- 
mendations as to improvements and 
suggestions not only as to your next 
printed matter or direct mail but 
along other advertising lines. A 
manufacturer agrees to study the 
methods used in a certain department 
and rate that department on a point 
plan, of course bringing in the neces- 
sity for the purchase of his type of 
equipment in order to improve the 
rating if there is an opportunity at 
all for his machinery. 

Still another manufacturer tries the 
recheck method indicating that no 
what type of material or 
there is 


matter 


equipment you are using 
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strong probability that you are not 
making the most of it and that the 
recheck will show additional econ- 
omies even though you may be satis- 
fied at the present time. 

There are many schemes, a large 
proportion of which are good with 
a very great deal depending upon the 
enthusiasm and drive you put into 
the campaign. 


Ditch Digging Copy? 

We have heard so much about ditch 
digging copy—advertisements that 
tell everything, squeeze it down in 
the corners, pack it in at the top. 
What is your reaction to all this? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


So-called ditch digging copy is the 
natural reaction from the beautiful 
but dumb copy of 1929. On the 
other hand we believe there is a great 
chance of taking ourselves so seriously 
now and trying to do so much with 
every square inch of space that our 
readers may tire of us and our adver- 
tisements will then be of perhaps even 
less value than the easy copy of our 
former boom period. 

If we can only keep even in one 
section of our advertisement the at- 
tention arresting illustration and the 
live, interesting headline, we can then 
go to work on the rest of it and in- 
clude convincing facts and informa- 
tion that will have a powerful influ- 
ence on our markets... 

We believe that it is almost impos- 
sible to check the value of different 
types of advertisements by asking a 
certain picked list which type of copy 
they like best. Almost always they 
will look them over and say they care 
for this one that includes the most 
information, but when they are glanc- 
ing through their business magazines 
and are hitting the high spots, they 
are unconsciously attracted to the 
striking, dramatic illustration or chal- 
lenging headline and too often miss 
the bread and butter copy that they 
pick when asked to choose between 
this or that advertisement in a test. 


We must not forget the fact that 
it is essential to stop the reader, be- 
cause if you do not stop him he will 
never read the world of important in- 
formation and helpful facts that you 
have included in the advertisement. 


Comparative Values 
in Closing a Sale 

At a recent conference of our ex- 
ecutive staff one of our officers under- 
took to rate the importance of each 
feature of our business in connection 
with the success or failure of a sale. 
He did not get very far but indicated 
that probably such a rating had been 
made by others and that he would be 
interested in seeing something along 
that line. 

Have you seen any such rating 
figures, and what credence, if any, do 
you place on them? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


We are of the opinion that it is 
impossible to set up a standard be- 
cause there are so many variations as 
to company product, market, etc. We 
came across such a table of compara- 
tive values some time ago. It is listed 
as follows: 

COMPARATIVE VALUES 

ADVERTISING, SALES FACTORS 

Per cent 
National Advertising 1 
Local Advertising 
Circulars 
Calendar 
Catalog 
Reputation and Quality of 

Product 
Service 
Salesmen’s 

Activity 
Price 


Personality and 


100 

It is obvious that this table would 
not represent a true situation for 
many companies. Another compli- 
cating factor is brought about by the 
fact that while the current advertis- 
ing made up of the first five items 
totals only ten per cent, that the 
reputation of the product which is 
included in the sixth point depends 
a great deal upon the cumulative ef- 
fect of past and current advertising. 

We once came across a simpler 
chart indicating that in the case of 
the industrial market, advertising in- 
fluence ran from five per cent to 
twenty-five per cent while the influ- 
ence of personal selling ran from 
seventy-five per cent to ninety-five 
per cent. This, of course, left entire- 
ly out of the picture the product, 
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service and price. An average schedule 
for a concern selling to industry we 
believe might be as follows: 

Per cent 
\dvertising Influence 10 
Personal Selling - 25 
Service re 15 
Reputation and Quality of 

Product 50 

Of course it may easily be argued 
that the product manufactured and 
the service rendered is the whole job 
and that if you did not have a splen- 
did product and give good service that 
advertising and selling would be im- 
possible and therefore rate these two 
much higher. On the other hand we 
have so many cases of very fine prod- 
ucts, good service, and the company 
losing money because it does not know 
how to merchandise its product that 
it is necessary to rate advertising and 
personal selling as high, or perhaps 
even higher, than we have rated them 
here. 

If any of our readers would like to 
submit their suggested ratings for an 
ideal situation, we would be very glad 
to have them. 


A Simple Advertising 
Check-Up 


| have just come from a meeting in 
which our general management was 
discussing what results might be se- 
cured from advertising. While they 
will admit that advertising is difficult 
to measure, still they are always in- 
terested in knowing something about 
what they are getting for their money. 
Do you know of any quick, economi- 
cal, easy ways that I could use to 
check the value of what we are doing? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

Here are two simple checks that 
may be of interest to you. 

1. Secure the names and addresses 
of the last two or three hundred new 
customers, write them a very simple 
letter asking a few questions about 
as follows: 

How did you happen to place your 
first order with our company? 

1. Did a salesman call, 

. Did you have our catalog, 

3. Did you see our advertising, 

. Were you influenced by someone 
who is already using our prod- 
ucts, or 

- Was there some other influence 
involved. 

Then check this list of new cus- 
tomers with your mailing list to see 
if they were included. If they were 
not included they were probably not 


on your calling list and most likely 
have been influenced from advertis- 
ing or other outside concerns. A sim- 
ple check-up of this kind is very fre- 
quently helpful. 

2. If you are about to start any 
advertising campaign on some new 
product or a product that has never 
carried very much promotional effort, 
the following plan is helpful: 

Write a number of prospective cus- 
tomers as to how they would place 
the various competitive products in 
the field. Do not name them but ask 
your prospective customers to name 
them. Also have this checked person- 
ally by telephone or by personal call 
by one or two of the men in your de- 
partment. If you get enough checks 
to give a fair cross-section of your 
market you can then rate the standing 
of your product in comparison with 
the products of competitors. 

Suppose your product ranks sixth. 
Then you begin your promotional 
campaign and carry it to a successful 
conclusion over a period of perhaps a 
year or more. Then make the same 
check and determine the relative 
standing of your product. Many con- 
cerns have tried this system and while 
it does not show from the standpoint 
of definite results, the campaign 
usually moves up the product toward 
the top of the list which is sufficient 
for most general executives. 

There is of course the keyed ad- 
dress and other methods of securing 
tangible returns. However, many 
times good campaigns are spoiled by 
over-pressing for replies so it is not 
always desirable. 


Black Joins Gillette 


John C. Black, C. E., University of 
California, formerly secretary for the 
Committee of Building Ordinances, 
Chicago, has joined the editorial staff 
of Roads and Streets, Chicago, a Gil- 
lette publication. 


Hamilton Joins Gulf 


John L. Hamilton, formerly catalog 
manager of the Oil Well Supply Com- 
pany, has become associated with The 
Gulf Publishing Company, Houston, 
Texas, as manager of the Composite 
Catalog Department. 


“Guardite News" Starts 


The Guardite Corporation, an affi- 
liate of the Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Works, has started publication of a 
house organ, “Guardite News.” The 
first issue is in two colors, contains 
four pages, and is letterhead size, 8/2 
by 11 inches. 
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MOTOR 
TRUCK 
FLEETS 


in the 


WAREHOUSING, 
MOTOR FREIGHT AND 
TRANSFER INDUSTRY 


average 
15.4 Units Per Fleet 


This field offers makers of trucks, 
trailers and allied automotive 
products a live and reliable 
market and one that can be 
blanketed thru the only publi- 
cation in the industry. 


DISTRIBUTION & WAREHOUSING 


(Now in its 33rd year of publication) 


249 West 39th St. 
New York, N. Y. 














WE CLIP 
MAGAZINES 


—some 2,000 of them, prompt- 
ly, carefully and intelligently. 


That's why our customers say: 


"We have found your service invalu- 
able to our agency executives and to 
our clients.” 

—Erwin, Wasey & Co. 


"You are doing a good job for us.” 


—Sears Roebuck & Co. 


"Your service is comprehensive, de- 
pendable and satisfactory." 
—J. Walter Thompson Co. 


"We are very much pleased with the 
service you have rendered.” 


—General Electric Co. 


"We have found your service ex- 
tremely useful." 
—E. L. Bernays 


Clipping Bureau of the 


AMERICAN 
TRADE PRESS 


435 W. 23d. NEW YORK CITY 

















“WHO'S WHO” 
in industry 


Sell the leaders and 
others will buy. That was the 
key to the selling and advertis- 
ing plan developed for this 
client to introduce a new kind 
of machinery. 


Did it work? The list of cus- 
tomers reads like "Who's Who" 
in industry. 


Did it pay? You'd be surprised 
how little was put into adver- 
tising, how much was returned. 
How was it done? By apply- 
ing specific market knowledge, 
using resourcefulness instead of 
resources, knowing what to say, 
to whom and when and how. 


It's an inspiring lesson for man- 
ufacturers whose sales are down 
but whose faith in product is 
up. If that includes you, you'll 
be interested enough to discuss 
it. Are you? 


0. 8S. TYSON 
AND COMPANY, Inc. 


CLASS & INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISING 


230 Park Ave. fh alle Philadelphia 


New York, \S |) Office: 


-$ 3701 N. 
™ oe Broad St. 
Member A. A. A. A. 
TYSON-RUMRILL ASSOCIATED 
41 Chestnut St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Trends 


A review of conditions within industries which influence industrial 
marketing procedure, written by editors of business papers 





Electrical Goods 
Are Moving 


®@ Quotas for business in all lines of 
electrical business have been exceeded 
in the first half of the year and all 
indicators point to a steady increase in 
the last half. 

Utility energy output exceeds all 
past records for the corresponding pe- 
riod. This is encouraging utility buy- 
ing of all classes of equipment and 
promises to bring heavy generating 
equipment purchases later in the year. 
Great activity in rural electrification 
is creating business in poles, wire, 
transformers, switches and rural home 
and farm equipment. The REA ac- 
tivity promises to bring a large in- 
crease in this field. Sales of home 
appliances exceed all past records and 
continue to increase. Utilities have 
refunded some $460,000,000 of bonds 
at low interest rates and have a good 
credit position. 

Electrical manufacturers, wholesal- 
ers and retailers report a fair volume 
of business and fair earnings and pre- 
dict an increase. Prices are stable, 
labor conditions very satisfactory, and 
trade practices fair despite keen com- 
petition. Buying is occurring in all 
lines and from all sections, and the 
advent of government spending this 
fall in large volume gives promise of 
accelerating sales. Joint action for 
market development is in the offing 
and the general sentiment is quite 
“bullish” for business prospects in the 
next few months.—L. W. W. Mor- 
row, Editor, Electrical World. 


Outlook Encouraging 
In the Foundry Industry 


@ Although the foundry industry, 
basic and essential as it is, has shown 
many signs of improvement, opera- 
tions still are far below normal. Cer- 
tain sections of the industry, notably 
those making automotive and tractor 
parts, castings for implement and 
household appurtenances fields, are 
busy. These with many other branches 


of the industry are showing definite 
indications of extensive equipment re- 
quirements. These arise from the nor- 
mal factors of wear and obsolescence 
and are accentuated by a definite 
shortage of skilled labor which has 
been encountered in the industry. 
Purchases of foundry equipment as re- 
flected by trade association reports 
have shown steady improvement 
through 1935, while inquiries extant 
and in prospect are decidedly encour- 
aging for last half of the business year. 
—D. M. Avey, Editor, The Foundry. 


Textile Industry 
Buying to Continue 


@ Having passed through the critical 
two months immediately following 
the NRA _ decision, without any 
tendency toward collapse, the textile 
industry has demonstrated that it is 
in a position to move ahead with the 
improvement in business which is 
confidently expected for the late sum- 
mer and fall. The overwhelming ex- 
tent to which the industry continued 
to observe the wages and hours pro- 
visions of its codes, even after they 
lost their status as enforceable instru- 
ments, revealed the progress which 
textile manufacturers have made in 
industrial self-government. 

It is now evident that the different 
branches of the industry will operate 
under agreements of varying types 
and that the progress made during 
the last two years toward putting a 
check on wage and price chiselers wil! 
not be lost. Consequently the out- 
look for continued purchase of equip- 
ment, primarily for modernization 
purposes, continues good—as does of 
course that for the consumption of 
materials, supplies and accessories. 

Furthermore, it is felt that the ex- 
tension of the FHA credit plan to in 
dustrial projects will act as an ad 
ditional spur, particularly to thos 
smaller plants in the more specialized 
divisions of the industry—DoucGias 
G. Woo tr, Editor, Textile World. 
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Financing FHA Sales 





@ More than sixty manufacturing 
companies have subsidiary financing 
companies qualified to operate under 
the National Housing Act as amend- 
to cover loans for industrial mod- 
nization in excess of $2,000 but not 
in excess of $50,000, according to a 
wklet, “How and Where Moderni- 
tion,” just issued by the Federal 
jousing Administration. Thirty- 
three of these companies are listed un- 
Group II which includes “Sub- 
sidiaries of parent companies, but will 
accept paper if a part of the proceeds 
of the note is used to purchase a cer- 
in percentage of the equipment 
m manufactured or sold by the parent 
company.” 

There are thirty financing compa- 
nies listed under Group III, which are 
“Subsidiaries of parent companies, 
whose operations are restricted to their 
own factory branches or dealers of 
products.” The General Electric 
Contracts Corporation and the Mu- 
nicipal Acceptance Corporation, Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co. subsidiary, ap- 
pear in this group. The Heating and 
Plumbing Finance Corporation 
(American Radiator), and the Johns- 
Manville Credit Corporation, two of 
the most active in FHA sales work, 
appear in Group II. 

Most of the companies represented 
on these lists are of those usually 
identified directly in the building in- 
dustry, the manufacturers of strictly 
industrial equipment either being a lit- 
tle slow to take advantage of the Act, 
or arranging their financing through 
already established financing houses. 
The most recent addition to Group 
Group III, however, is the Textile 
Machinery Finance Corporation, Pater- 
son, N. J., a subsidiary of Van Vlaan- 
deren Machine Company. 
® Although a great amount of pub- 
licity has been given to the new pro- 
vision covering insurance on loans for 
industrial sales, there still seems to be 
confusion in the minds of a consider- 
able number of executives regarding 
its provisions and especially its adapta- 
tion to their individual sales problems. 

As explained by a representative of 
the FHA, there is no fee in qualify- 
ing under the Act and the procedure 
» a matter of showing that the com- 
pany has sufficient money to finance 
the amount of business they propose 


to do. Another point that has been 
raised in discussion of the subject is 
that of title retention documents. On 
this point a bulletin issued by the FHA 
stated that it does not require the use 
of chattel mortgage, conditional sales 
contract or lease in connection with 
the sale of any equipment nor do the 
regulations require the taking of addi- 
tional security. The financing com- 
pany and the seller are the orly judges 
as to the worth of the loan. The 
loans are insured to twenty per cent, 
whereas the loss experience on this type 
of financing has been around 2.1 per 
cent. 

Companies who have been active in 
FHA work during its limitation to 
housing work are forging ahead under 
the industrial modernization provision 
and it is expected that during the 
coming fall and winter more manu- 
facturers of strictly industrial prod- 
ucts will find this new method of 
financing sales a way to normal busi- 
ness. General Electric, Westinghouse, 
American Brass are among those who 
are urging the use of this new form 
of credit, and publications such as 
American Machinist, Factory Man- 
agement and Maintenance, Mill & 
Factory, Mill Supplies and Power are 
devoting considerable space to stimu- 
late the activity in the fields they 
cover. 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 22] 


Following Up 
Inquiries 


erate. Working or action displays 
are most effective, with the use of 
models where actual equipment is too 
heavy or large to be practical. 

Passing out of a great deal of lit- 
erature was discouraged, a good sub- 
stitute being to have visitors register 
for the specific kind of advertising 
matter, booklets, manuals and definite 
information wanted, this being mailed 
to the prospect and followed up with 
a sales call or a mail campaign. 

The Macwhyte Company found a 
daily raffle of a tow rope an effective 
means of developing a mailing list. 
Some also find that pencils, pads, and 
other novelties make friends at these 
affairs. 
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The New York manager of a well 
known general advertiser wrote the 
sales manager of his company re- 
contly: 


“lam sending you a copy of the Brewers 
Journal-Western Brewer, which | begged 
from a friend as | want to call your at- 
tention to this publication. People who 
have a lot of business with the brewers 
Sue me this is the best magazine in that 

ield 


To which the sales manager re- 
sponded: 

“We like that publication. | think it is 
one of the best in the field and so do 
others here. | hope to have a larger 
appropriation next year so we can go 
into this paper, as we believe the field 
is a good one for us.’ 

To those who know the brewing in- 
dustry that isn't surprising. And no 
better example of this attitude can 
be shown than in the fact that, in 
advertising volume and number of 
advertisers, we stand away ahead of 
the entire field. 


In July we carried 71 pages of ad- 
vertising—while the next paper had 
only 38!/4, pages. Our total number 
of advertisers was 159 against 
their 72. 


Sure there's a reason—ask us. 


BREWERS JOURNAL 


FORMERLY (Since 1876) 
WESTERN BREWER 


H. S. RICH & COMPANY 
431 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 


a aN 
THE FIRST JOB 


of an advertising medium 














is to supply coverage of 


actual buying power. 


Macuinery supplies visible 
proof of coverage of the 
plants and men accounting 
for practically all of the 
buying done by the Me- 
chanical Industries. 
' @ 

Ask us to show you a de- 
tailed and verified analysis 
of the plants and men 


reached. 


MACHINERY 


140-148 Lafayette St., New York 





— 
— 
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GILLETTE 


Publications 


ROADS AND 
STREETS 


ROADS AND STREETS has always been 
recognized by engineers in Federal, 
State and Ceunty highway departments; 
also read contractors, as the authorita- 
tive magazine for the street and high- 
way field. 


WATER WORKS 
AND SEWERAGE 


In this field the engineers, federal, 
municipal and consulting, who design 
and supervise construction; alse offi- 
cials in charge of plant operation and 
maintenance are readers of Water 
Works and Sewerage. A.B.C.-A.B.P. 


urnal 


The enly A.B.C.-A.B.P. magazine serv- 
ing sporting and athletic goods outlets. 
Largest cireul dent. Cov- 
ers all channels of distribution, inelud- 
ing jebbing houses, exclusive sport 
shops, sport departments in department 
stores, hardware stores, ete. 





i o-a's 
CRITERION 


With which has been merged Bowne’'s 
Wines and Spirits. Leading and oldest 
magazine covering the wine and liquor 
industry. Reaches distillers, rectifiers, 


wineries, importers and wholesalers. 
Largest paid circulation. A.B.C.-A.B.P. 





Gillette Publishing Co. 


400 W. Madison St. - Chicago 
155 E. 44th St. - New York 

















EVERYBODY LOOKS AT 


CARTOONS 


They Put Across Vital Messages 
Quickly and Clearly. 


USE THEM FOR 


ADVERTISING 
EDITORIAL PAGES 
SALES BULLETINS 
HOUSE ORGANS 


LEW MERRELL 
Business Cartoon Service 
30 N, BEARBORN CHICAGO 








PATENTS AND TRADE MARKS! 
Protect your most valuable assets. 
Expert service. Prompt attention. 


LESTER L. SARGENT 
Registered Patent Attorney 
1115-K ST., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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Index 


to RESEARCH 


Useful information compiled by publishers and others, which can be secured 
without cost through “Industrial Marketing” or direct from the publishers 





163. A Fact Picture of the Meat 
Packing and Allied Industries. 

The loose-leaf booklet, prepared by 
The National Provisioner, defines the 
industry it serves, giving the number 
of plants in the various classifications, 
their location and a breakdown of the 
business done by the industry accord- 
ing to the size of plants. 

164. Power Requirements of Metal 
and Non-Metallac Mining and 
Quarrying Industries. 

A tabulation of a breakdown of the 
power requirements in the mining and 
quarrying industry, excluding coal, 
sand and gravel, oil and salt, accord- 
ing to prime movers and electric 
motors driven by purchased and gen- 
erated energy, and the number of 
electric generators used together with 
their rated output. Compiled by En- 
gineering & Mining Journal. 

165. Lubricating Oils and Greases in 
the Coal Mining Industry. 

An analysis of the use of machine 
methods in the coal industry, the 
types of equipment used, the lubrica- 
tion practices and the lubrication 
problems as recognized by the indus- 
try. The amount of oils and greases 
by grades, and trends to grease or oil 
by typical mines according to produc- 
tion capacity is shown. The amount 
of these products consumed annually 
is also given by states. Prepared by 
Coal Age. 

166. Air Conditioning in the Food 
Industries. 

A large chart showing temperature 
and humidity ranges in applications of 
air conditioning for the processing of 
foods and the storage of raw materials 
and finished products throughout the 
food industries, as a guide to the mar- 
ket for air conditioning equipment. 
Issued by Food Industries. 

167. Proof of the Pudding. 

A booklet giving the results of a 
survey made by Building Moderniza- 
tion to determine the type of build- 
ings recently modernized and what 
materials and equipment were used in 
the work. 


168. 1935 World Motor Census. 
An extensive and detailed report of 
the automobile, truck and bus regis- 
tration in practically every country in 
the world. Replete with maps, 


graphs and tables showing export: 
from the United States of cars, trucks, 
parts, accessories and equipment and 
tires and sundries for 1934. Similar 
information is given for Canada. Pre- 
pared by The American Automobil 
(overseas edition) and El Automoril 
Americano. 


169. Analysis of PWA Water Work 
and Sanitation Projects. 

An accurate analysis of the actual 
allotments made for water works and 
sanitation projects by the PWA as of 
April 1, 1935, showing the type of 
projects, number allotted, under con- 
struction, not started, grants only, 
loans only, and loans and grants al- 
lotted. Issued by Water Works En- 
gineering and Municipal Sanitation. 
170. Truck Fleets. 

A booklet picturing the fleet end of 
the automotive market, graphically 
showing the market it represents for 
automotive supplies as compared to the 
passenger car field. New truck regis- 
trations by makes are given for the 
years 1931-34. Published by Commer- 
mercial Car Journal. 

146. Are You Interested in Selling A 
$200,000,000 Electrical Market? 

A booklet presenting a study of 
five important factors about the 
Western electrical market including 
expenditures for construction proj- 
ects, expansion of the electrical indus- 
try, the mobilized selling practices of 
Western power producers, the pur- 
chasing power of the territory served, 
and the profit possibilities as indicated 
by the market possibilities for electri- 
cal equipment. Prepared by Electrical 
West. 

145. Air Conditioning—A Simplified 
Outline of Its Markets. 

This broadside graphically _ illus- 
trates and explains the difference in 
types of equipment, engineering and 
in selling personnel in the industrial 
and commercial, and the residential 
fields of air conditioning. Issued by 
Heating, Piping and Air Conditioning 
and American Artisan. 

139. The Building Reporter. 

A bulletin issued from time to time 
by The American Architect giving 
current information regarding the 
building field, with special reference 
to developments that will affect build- 
ing supply business. 
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Maintain the 
Broader Viewpoint 


The adaptation of merchandising practices used to pro- 
mote the sale of general commodities by leading indus- 
trial marketers emphasizes the importance of industrial 
advertising and sales executives keeping well informed 
on the latest developments in the advertising field as a 


whole. 


Those who see the wisdom of being ever alert to the 
successful methods employed in the general field keep 
posted by following the latest news about them through 
the pages of The National Newspaper of Advertising— 
ADVERTISING AGE, as reported weekly by a staff of 
over 60 editorial men located in the principal merchan- 


dising centers of the country. 


Read the weekly newspaper of the advertising and sales 
promotion world to get the broader viewpoint of mer- 
chandising practice. The subscription rate is $1.00 per 
year—52 big issues. Pin a dollar bill to the coupon 


below and mail today. 


Advertising Age 


THE NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF ADVERTISING 
100 EAST OHIO STREET, CHICAGO 


ADVERTISING AGE, 
100 East Ohio St., Chicago. 


Here’s my dollar—send me The National Newspaper of Advertising for one year. 


Company 
Address 
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Industrial 
expositions 





Aug. 19-23. American Foundry- 
men’s Association, Toronto. 

Aug. 26-30. National Association 
of Power Engineers, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sept. 11-21. National Machine 
Tool Builders’ Association, Cleveland. 
O. 

Sept. 17-18. Roadmasters & Main- 
tenance of Way Association of 
America, Chicago. T. Donahoe, 428 
Mansion St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sept. 18-20. National Industrial 
Advertisers Association, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. D. C. Grove, Blaw-Knox Com- 
pany, Blawnox, Pa., general chairman. 

Sept. 18-28. National Electrical 
and Radio Exposition, Grand Central 
Palace, New York. Ralph Neumuller, 
managing director. 

Sept. 23-27. American Transit As- 
sociation, Atlantic City, N. J. G. C. 
Hecker, 292 Madison Ave., New York, 
general secretary. 

Sept. 24-26. Association Iron & Steel 
Electrical Engineers, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
T. B. Little, 1010 Empire Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sept. 30-Oct. 4. American Society 
of Metals, Chicago. W. Eisenman, 
7016 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 

Oct. 6-10. Master Brewers’ Asso- 
ciation of America, Cincinnati. J. 
Russert, Blatz Beverage Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Oct. 7-11. National Restaurant 
Convention and Exposition, Chicago. 
F. J. Wiffler, 666 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago. 

Oct. 12-19. National Dairy Expo- 
sition, St. Louis, Mo. Lloyd Burling- 
ham, secretary. 

Oct. 14-16. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Oct. 14-18. American Gas Associa- 
tion, Palmer House, Chicago. Alexan- 
cer Forward, managing director. 


National Dairy Show, 


ADVERTISING VOLUME FOR JULY ISSUES OF INDUSTRIAL, 
TRADE AND CLASS PAPERS 


Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies 


Pages 
1934 


1935 
Industrial Group 


American Architect 
American Builder & Build- 


ing Age 36 


American Machinist (bi-w) xx180 xxxl14 


Architectural Forum 

Architectural Record 

Automotive Industries (w) 

Baker's Helper (bi-w).... 

Brewers Journal 

Brick & Clay Record 

Bus Transportation 

Ceramic Industry 

Chemical & Metallurgical 
Engineering 

Confectioners Journal..... 

Construction Methods..... 

Cotton 

Electrical South 

Electrical West 

Electrical World (bi-w)... 

Engineering and Mining 
Journal 

Engineering News-Record 
(w) 

Factory Management 
Maintenance 

Food Industries 

Heating, Piping & Air Con- 
ditioning 

Heating & Ventilating Mag- 
azine 


The Iron Age (w) 

Machine Design 

Machinery 

Manufacturing Confectioner 

Marine Engineering & Ship- 
ping Age 

Mass Transportation 

Mill & Factory 

Mill Supplies 

National Petroleum 
(w) 

National Provisioner (w). 

Oil & Gas Journal (w)... 

The Paper Industry 

Paper Trade Journal (w). 

Pencil Points 

Pit & Quarry 

Power 

Power Plant Engineering. . 

Printing 


News 


Industrial Advertisers 
Continue Greater Use 


ex 206 


Pages 


1935 
116 
55 
33 


Railway Age (w) 

Railway Purchases & Stores 

Roads & Streets......... 

Rock Products.......... 

Southern Power Journal... 

Steel (w) 

Telephony (w) 

Telephone Engineer 

Textile World 

Water Works & Sewerage. 

Water Works Engineering 
(bi-w) 

Welding Engineer 

The Wood-Worker 


36 


2 


28 
35 
60 
83 
82 
10 
43 
19 


104 
32 
47 
82 


Trade Group 
American Druggist 
American Exporter 
Automobile Topics (w).. 
Automobile Trade Journal. 
Automotive Daily News 
(semi-w) 


Boot & Shoe Recorder (w) 


10 
97 


41 


Commercial Car Journal.. 
Domestic Engineering.... 
Implement News 

(bi-w) 

Furniture Record 

Hardware Age (bi-w).... 

Jewelers’ Circular —- The 
Keystone 

Motor 

National Grocers Bulletin. . 

Southern Automotive Jour- 


23 
24 
207 
28 
93 
23 
35 
13 
65 
4/ 


Class Group 
American Funeral Director 
Amercian Restaurant 
Hospital Management 
National Underwriter (w) 
Oral Hygiene 
Trafhe World (w) 


47 
36 
12 


99 
119 
141 

42 

85 - 

33 


3? 


*Last issue estimated. 
**Fiftieth Anniversary issue. 


tIncludes two special issues. 
xJewelers’ Circular only. 
xxThree issues. 
xXxxTwo issues. 


47 
+58 


130 
6 


+Includes Metropolitan section. 


1 


934 
126 
61 
35 
38 
23 
129 
174 
20 
110 
16 


51 
16 
26 


riod this year against 24,912 pages 


for the first seven months last year. 
Seventeen papers in the trade group 
registered a 6.45 per cent advance for 





June issues and a 10.39 per cent in- 
crease in volume for the first seven 
months over the same period of 1934. 
Aggregate for the period was 7,732 
pages in 1935, compared with 7,004 
pages in the seven months of 1934. 

Seven papers representing the class 
group showed a slight loss as a group 
for both the month and the period. In 
the seven months of 1934 they car- 
ried 2,923 pages, while for 1935 is- 
sues through July, 2,906 pages of ad- 
vertising appeared. 


Oct. 14-18. Midwest Engineering of Business Papers 


& Power Exposition, Chicago. G. 
Pfisterer, 1 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. 

Oct. 20. American Bakers Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
Thomas F. Smith, secretary. 

Oct. 21-24. Laundryowners’ Na- 
tional Association United States & 
Canada, Atlantic City. A. Johnson, 
Drawer 1187, Joliet, Ill. 

Nov. 18-22. National Hotel Ex- 
position, New York. M. A. Cadwell, 
221 W. 57th St., New York. 


@ Industrial and trade papers con- 
tinue to gain in advertising volume 
over last year, according to figures 
released for July issues, showing a bet- 
ter tone than for the month of June. 

Fifty-seven papers in the industrial 
group increased their business by 7.18 
per cent over June, 1934, and showed 
a gain of over fourteen per cent for 
the first seven months of 1935. The 
group carried 28,406 pages in the pe- 
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Reader Survey 
View-Point 


STEEL has made tremendous strides in the last five years and 
today is recognized as the 





| 


Fastest Growing Industrial Publication 


Interesting proof of this was established recently when three 
large manufacturers selling to the iron, steel and metalworking 
industries made reader surveys of industrial publications. These 
followed similar surveys made in 1930-33. 

’ Comparisons show STEEL'S readership to have made a far 
greater gain than any other publication. 





We shall be glad to send you a graphic representation of 
i; these facts, as indicated above. 
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i PRODUCTION « PROCESSING « DISTRIBUTION « USE 
FOR FORTY-EIGHT YEARS—IRON TRADE REVIEW 
CLEVELAND 


NEW YORK - PITTSBURGH - CHICAGO + WASHINGTON - LONDON 
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THE MAGAZINE OF THE 
Volume 92 1 Yoh ame doled ob ele! eb ete | Allied Industries 
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Packing and Allied industries 


A booklet presenting an analysis of the meat 
packing Seld. «ith basic facts, information 
and data. Includes the folder “Editorial En- 
terprise’”—the year’s review of the industry's 
outstanding publication. 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY TODAY! 


Provisioner 


Meat Packing and Allied. Industries 


407 Seuth Dearborn Street, Chicage, Ulinois 


This reproduction of the June 22 cover of The National Provi- 
sioner featured the advertisement of the Republic Steel Corp. 





